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THE SEA-BOARD SBAVE STATES. 


(Resumed from our last.) 


Mr. Otmsrep concludes his third chapter 
with the following very remarkable observa- 
tions, the object of which is to shew 


WHY FREE-LABOUR COMPETITION DOES NOT 
DRIVE OUT SLAVERY IN VIRGINIA. 


“ Considering that the wages of a week’s 
labour would pay for the transportation of a 
labourer from the free States toa community 
where slave-labour predominates, it might, 
at the first thought upon the matter, appear 
impossible that there could be, for any length 
of time, any essential difference in the cost 
of labour between the two districts. The 
law of supply and demand is not, indeed, in- 
operative against Slavery : it is a constant 
counteracting influence to its evils, and, if it 
were not for the internal slave-trade, which 
makes slaves valuable property, otherwise 
than for labour, it would probably, before 
this, unless the competition of frée-labour 
had been excluded by Know-Nothing mea- 
sures, have forced the adoption of some me- 
thod of relieving the State of its heavy bur- 
den ; but this great first law of commerce 
acts very slowly. 

“The labourer who, in New York, gave a 
certain amount of labour for his wages in a 
day, soon finds, in Virginia, that the or- 
dinary measure of labour is smaller than in 
New York: a ‘day’s work,’ or a month’s, 
does not mean the same that it did in New 
York. He naturally adapts his wares to the 
market. Just as, in New York, a knavish 
custom having been some time ago esta- 
blished, of selling a measure of three-quarters 
of a bushel of certain articles under the namie 
of a bushel, no man now finds it to his-ad- 





vantage to offer them by the full bushel, at a 
correspondingly higher price. Though eve 
one cries out against the custom,and deman 

a bushel for a bushel, few are willing to pay 
proportionately for it; few are willing to seil 
it without being paid more than propor- 
tionately on account of their deviation from 
custom; and the custom must be reformed 
very slowly. So the labourer, finding that 
the capitalists of Virginia are accustomed to 
pay for a poor article at a high price, prefers 
to furnish them the poor article at their usual 
price, rather than a better article, unless at a 
more than correspondingly better price. 

‘* But there are other laws, also, that come 
in play in this case, to qualify the action of 
the laws of demand and supply. 

“*Man is a social animal.’ The largest 
part of the labour required in Virginia is, 
and long has been, performed by negroes. 
The negroes are a degraded people; de- 
graded not merely by position, but actually 
immoral, low-lived; without healthy am- 
bition ; but little influenced by high moral 
considerations, and, in regard to + ng not 
all affected by regard for duty. This is uni- 
versally recognised, and debasing fear, not 
cheering hope, is in general allowed to be 
their only stimulant to exertion. A capitalist 
was having a building erected in Petersburg, 
and his slaves were employed in carrying up 
the brick and mortar for the masons, on their 
heads : a Northern man standing near, re- 
marked to him that they moved so indo- 
lently it seemed as if they were trying tc see 
how long they could be in mounting the 
ladder without actually stopping. The 
builder started to reprove them, but, after 
moving a step, turned back and said: ‘It 
would only make them move more slowly 
still when I am not looking at them, if I 
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should hurry them now. And what motive have 
they to do better? It’s no concern of theirs how 
long the masons wait. Iam sure, if I was in 
their place, I shouldn’t move as fast as they do.’ 

« Now, let the white labourer come here from 
the North, or from Europe—his nature demands 


a social life—shall he associate with the poor, | 


slavish, degraded, low-lived, despised, unam- 
bitious negro, with whom labour and punishment 
are almost synonymous ? or shall he be the friend 
and companion of the white man, in whose mind 
labour is habitually associated with no ideas of 
duty, responsibility, comfort, luxury, cultivation, 
or elevation and expansion either of mind or 
estate, as it is where the ordinary labourer is a free 
man—free to use his labour as a means of ob- 
taining all these and all else that is to be re- 
spected, honoured, or envied in the world ? 

** Associating with either or both, is it not in- 
evitable that he-will be rapidly demoralized—that 
he will soon learn to hate labour, give as little of 
it for his hire as he can—become base, cowardly, 
faithless—‘ worse than a nigger ?’ 

“Such, I am sure, is the fact with regard to 
the majority of labourers who have come here, 
and I cannot doubt that such is the cause. And 
when we reflect how little the great body of our 
working-men are consciously much affected by 
moral considerations in their movements, one is 
tempted to suspect that the Almighty has en- 
dowed the great transatlantic migration with a 
new instinct, by which it is unconsciously re- 
pelled from the demoralizing and debilitating in- 
fluence of Slavery, as migrating birds have some- 
times been thought to a from pestilential re- 
gions. I know not else how to account for the 
remarkable indisposition to be sent to Virginia, 
which I have seen manifested by poor Irishmen 
and Germans, who could have known, I think, 
no more of the evils of Slavery to the whites, in 
the slave States, than the slaves themselves know 
of the effect of conscription in France, and who 
certainly could have been governed by no con- 
siderations of self-respect. This experience I have 
had in consequence of having been requested by 
several persons in Virginia to send them white 
labourers. I can understand better what induced 
two men of the same sort, who had previously 
lived a short time on farms in the free State, to 
return North, after completing a short engage- 
ment to work upon a slave-plantation, though 
they had obtained high wages, and were well 
treated by their employer, and could give no 
better reason to me, for their course, than that 
they ‘ didn’t like to work with them niggers.’ 

“That the native white population is tho- 
roughly demoralized, in respect to those qualities 
essential to a good labourer, and that this de- 
moralization is the direct result of Slavery, I 
have given some evidence, which I received from 
a slaveholder, in one of my earlier letters ; 
but I will add the recorded testimony of others. 


From the Patent-office Report for 1847. 

*** As to the price of labour, our mechanics 
charge from one to two dollars a day. As to 
agricultural labour, we have none. Our poor 
are poor because they will not work, therefore are 
seldom employed. 

“ ¢ Cras. YANCEY. 
¢ ¢ Buckingham Co., Virginia.’ 
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*‘ The sentence, ‘ As to agricultural labour, we 
have none,’ must mean no free-labour ; the num- 
ber of slaves in this county being, according to 
the census, 8161, or nearly 3000 more than the 
whole white population! There are, also, 250 
free negroes in the county. 


From a Correspondent of the American Agricul- 
turist, Feb. 14, 1855. 


* ¢ As to labourers, we work chiefly slaves, not 
because they are cheaper, but rather acai they 
are the only reliable labour we can get. The 
whites here engage to work for less price than 
the blacks can be got for; yet they will not work 
well, and rarely work out the time specified. If 
any of your friends come here, and wish to work 
whites, I would advise them, by all means, to 
bring them with them; for our white labourers 
are far inferior to our blacks, and our black la- 
bour is far inferior to what we read and hear of 
your labourers. 
“10. 6d. 


** ¢ Albemarle Co., Virginia.’ 


‘In Albemarle there are over thirteen thou- 
sand slaves to lgss than twelve thousand 
whites. 

*‘ In the North-Western counties, Cabell, Ma- 
son, Brooke, and Tyler, in or adjoining which 
there are no large towns, but a free labouring 
population, with slaves in ratio to the freemen 
as one to fifteen only, the value of land is over 
seven dollars and three-quarters an acre. 

“In Southampton, Surrey, James-Town, and 
New-Kent, in which the slave population is as 1 
to 2:2, the value of land is but little more than 
half as much—4 dols. 50 cefits. an acre. 

*‘ In Surrey, Prince George, Charles City, and 
James, adjoining counties on James River, and 
De grog having some of the most productive 
soil in the State, and now supplied with the 

ublic conveniences which have accrued in two 

undred years of occupation by a civilized and 
Christian community, the number of slaves being, 
at present, to that of whites, as I to 1:9, the 
value of land is but 6 dols. an acre. 

*¢ In Fairfax, another of the first-settled coun- 
ties, and one ia which, twenty years ago, land 
was even less in value than in*the James-River 
counties, it is now worth twice as much. The 
slave population, once greater than that of whites, 
has been reduced, by emigration and sale, till 
there are now less than half as many slaves as 
whites. In the place of slaves has come another 
sort of people. The change which has taken 
place, and the cause of it, is thus simply described 
in the Agricultural Report of the County to the 
Commissioner of Patents. (See Patent-office Re- 
port, 1852.) 


‘* ¢ In appearance, the county is so changed, in 
many parts, that a traveller who passed over it 
ten years ago would not now recognise it. Thou- 
sands and _ iteoare's of acres had been cultivated 
in tobacco, by the former proprietors, would not 
pay the cost, and were abandoned as worthless, 
and became covered with a wilderness of pines. 
These lands have been purchased by Northern 
emigrants; the large tracts divided and sub- 
divided, and cleared of pines; and neat farm- 
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houses and barns, with smiling fields of grain and. 


grass, in the season, salute the delighted gaze of 
the beholder. Ten years ago it was a mooted 
question whether Fairfax lands could be made 

roductive ; and, if so, would they pay the cost ? 

his problem has been satisfactorily solved by 
many, and, in consequence of the above altered 
state of things, school-houses and churches have 
doubled in number.’ 


“There is much more evidence in my hands, 
but I think I may, as the lawyers say, rest on 
this. I see not how any one can still doubt that 
Slavery is the present cause of the comparative 
adversity or poverty of Virginia, or that freedom 
would be found an immediate, certain, and, to all 
but the few slaveholders (they are not, I suppose, 
one to a hundred of the people), entirely satis- 
factory remedy. 

‘* But I cannot pass from Virginia without 
considering her condition from another and 
broader point of view. 

“It is very customary to speak of our Con- 
federacy of States as the Great Experiment. The 
great experiment of what? Of the effect, I sup- 
pose is meant, of a form of government in which 
there are no privileged orders ; no ruling class ; 
in which the labouring class is dignified by being 
made, equally with the capitalist and the pro- 
fessional scholar, the recipient of governmental 

wer. 

“Yet the United States, in the aggregate, 
cannot rightly be considered as more than ap- 

roximating such an experiment. It affords, 

owever, thirty distinct experiments in govern- 
mental and social science, which might be stu- 
died and examined, one comparatively with ano- 
ther, most usefully. And i am convinced that 
the average progress in happiness and wealth, 
which has been made by the people of each State, 
is in almost exact ratio to the degree in which 
the democratic principle has been radically car- 
ried out in their constitution, laws, and customs. 

** In studying the question of the causes of the 
poverty of Virginia, I have been obliged to exa- 
mine the past as well as the present character of 
her labour, and I have been astonished to see 
the important bearing which certain facts in her 
history have upon the great problem of states- 
manship. 

** Men of literary taste or clerical habits are 
always apt to overlook the working-classes, and 
to confine the records they make of their own 
times, in a great degree, to the habits and for- 
tunes of their own associates, or to those of peo- 
ple of superior rank to themselves, of whose say- 
ings and doings their vanity, as well as their 
curiosity, leads them to most carefully inform 
themselves. The dumb masses have often been 
so Jost in this shadow of egotism, that, in later 
days, it has been impossible to discern the very 
real influence their character and condition has 
had on the fortune and fate of nations. 

** Of the labourers in the colony of Virginia, 
although, after a self-sustaining community had 
been once firmly established, they undoubtedly 
formed a very large majority of all the people, 
very little notice is ever taken by any chronicler 
or historian, further than in simple memoranda 
of their arrival by the cargo or hundred. In- 
frmation with regard to them is only to be ob- 
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tained by a laboured investigation of evidence 
incidentally recorded. 

As very little of the knowledge thus attainable 
has been made readily accessible to the mass of 
the reading — or to those who might most 
profit by it, I have thought it best to offer here a 
somewhat desultory review of the more significant 
facts relative to the industrial development of 
Virginia.” 


A SOUTHERN BOOK AGAINST 
SLAVERY. 

Tue New-York Radical Abolitionist for the 
month of July publishes a brief review of a 
new book, written by Hinton Rowan Helper, 
of North Carolina, entitled The Impending 
Crisis of the South: How to meet it. Judging 
of it from this review, which we — in 
extenso, we must regard it as one of the most 
remarkable testimonies against the institution 
of Slavery which has ever issued from the 
press. W. Olmsted’s work, from which we 
are monthly publishing so many extracts, is 
valuable, but is open to objection as having 
been penned by a Northerner. Here, how- 
ever, we have a volume by a Southerner, 
who is bold enough té speak the truth, as he 
has had experience of it. We feel satisfied 
that our readers will peruse with much in- 
terest the outline of it given by the Radical 
Abolitionist. 

“This is from the pen of a Southern non- 
slaveholder, ‘the South being his birth place, 








‘and his ancestors having resided there for more 


than a century.’ We hail it as a pioneer work of 
its class—a specimen of much more to come. 
The author, we trust, will have vindicated his 
right to his name, proving to be a ‘ helper’ at the 
right time. There is to be a South as well asa 
North, independent of the slaveholders, and com- 
bining to put an end to their usurpations. 

“ How easily it might be done Mr. Helper will 
‘help’ many to understand. The revelations of 
the last census have not been lost on him, and he 
intends they shall not be lost on his countrymen. 
The great public were astounded with the census 
return of only 347,525 slaveholders, all told, 
counting women and minors, and counting, as 
the compiler tells us, some of them ‘more than 
once.’ <Abolitionists have believed the number to 
be much smaller. Our North-Carolina helper 
shews us how to prove this. He remarks, what 
had escaped our notice, that Dr. De Bow himself 
‘informs us that the number includes slave hirers,’ 
a class much more numerous, according to Mr. 
Helper, than we had imagined. Assuming as 
data his own village of Salisbury, the capital of 
Rowan county, N. C., with about 2300 inha- 
bitants, our author estimates the number of slave 
hirers in the South who are not slave- 


OOMMOCE SS ee . 158,974 
For the numbers ‘ entered more than 
once’ he makes the moderate esti- : 
See ste Ei KE SEO 2,000 
Leaving the number of bond-fide slave- 
RN ola. we i% ; 186,551 


Aggregate number, according to De i 
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‘And among the 186,551 slaveholders there 
must be included large numbers of women and 
minors, reducing still further the numbers of 
voters and of persons capable of bearing arms. 
From such facts and estimates it is not strange 
that our author gathers materials for pouring 
contempt upon the common assumption that the 
slaveholders are ‘the South.’ But the disparity 
ends not here. He furnishes us with the data 
from which he computes that the non-slaveholders 
own the greater part of the soil of the slave States. 
‘ The case,’ he says * may be stated thus : 

“* Area of the slave States, 544,926,720 acres. 
Acres owned by 


the slaveholders, 


173,024,000 
Acres owned per (213,024,000 
Government .... 


40,000,000 
Acres owned by 
non-slaveholders, 331,902,720. 

“¢ Along with these estimates he gives us some 
statistics, shewing the depreciated value of the 
slave States in consequence of Slavery. The 
average value of land in the Northern free States, 
in 1850, he finds to have been 28 dollars 7 cents, 
and in the North-western 11 dollars 39 cents., 
while that of the Southern slave States was only 
5 dollars 34 cents., and that of the South- 
western 6 dollars 26 cents. From this he 
computes the damage done by Slavery to the non- 
slaveholding landowners at the enormous sum of 
7,544, 148,825 dollars. 

** These estimates are brought forward in his 
chapter entitled, ‘How can Slavery be abolished? 
And they enable him to dispose of the question 
of ‘compensation ’ in a summary manner, thus: 
*‘Non-slaveholders’ account against 

slaveholders, damage done to 

theirland . . dols. 7,544, 148,825 
Slaveholders’ account against non- 

’ slaveholders, for valuation of 
theirslaves ..., dols. 1,600,000,000 


“ Estimates 


Balance due non-slaveholders,dols. 5,944,148,825 
‘In illustration, Mr. Helper gives us a ‘bit 
‘of personal history.’ His father was a non- 
slaveholding landowner, with a farm of about 
200 acres of fertile soil, and, in part, cultivated 
by free-labour. Yet the blighting influence of 
Slavery, settling over the entire region, was such, 
that in the settlement of the estate among the 
brothers, after their father's decease, they could 
obtain only an average of 5 dollars 60 cents. per 
acre for land, the like ef which, ‘in the South- 
eastern part of Pennsylvania, near the Maryland 
line,’ sold for 105 dollars 50 cents. per acre. 

“¢*The aggregate value of the one tract was 
21,100 dollars, that of the other was only 1120 
dollars ; the difference is 19,980 dollars.’ ‘ We 
contend, therefore, that the advocates and re- 
tainers of Slavery have, to all intents and pur- 
poses, defrauded our family out of this last-men- 
tioned sum.’ 

‘Mr. H. has a happy faculty of making his 
statistics lively and interesting, instead of dry 
and prosy. He presents striking contrasts which 
sometimes, with all their sober truthfulness, 
border on the ludicrous. For example, he gives 
us—‘FReEpoM AND SLAverY AT THE Farr. 
(1.) What Freedom did. Here he puts down 
particulars of an Agricultural Fair at Water- 
town, N.Y., at which were awarded in premiums 
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2396 dollars. (2.) ‘ What Slavery did, in which 
he parades the premiums at a fair for Rowan 
county, N.C., amounting to 42 dollars. Then 
he contrasts Freedom and Slavery in their contri- 
butions to get possession of Kansas. (1) Freedom 
— Gerrit Smith,40,000 dollars ; receipts of Kansas- 
Aid Committee, 42,678 dollars ; ditto, at office of 
New-York T'ribune, about 30,000 dollars ; Legis- 
lature of Vermont, 20,000 dollars, followed by 
2500 dollars from Janesville, Wis.; 500 dollars at 
Women’s-Aid Meeting in Chicago; 2000 dollars 
at Rockford, Ill. ; 300 dollars in Rkaen Conn., 
&c.; without attempting to complete the list or 
find out the aggregate. 

«Then comes (2) Slavery, which he gives thus : 

*¢¢ One D. B. Atchinson, Chairman of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of Border Ruffians, shall tell 
us all about it. Over date of October 13, 1856, 
he says: 

‘¢¢ Up to this moment, from all the States, ex- 
cept Missouri, we have only received the followin 
sums, through the following persons: A. W. 
Jones, Houston, Miss., 152 dollars; H. D, Clay- 
ton, Eufala, Ala., 500 dollars;” Capt. Deedrick, 
South Carolina, 500 dollars: Total, 1152 dollars,’ 

“Tn the distress at Norfolk and Portsmouth, 
Virginia, during the prevalence of yellow fever 
there, Portsmouth alone received cash contribu- 
tions from the free States to the amount of 42,547 
dollars, and only 12,182 dollars in cash from all 
the slave States, except Virginia, and only 33,398 
dollars including Virginia. 

**On another page our author breaks out in 
this style : 

**¢ A reward of Eleven Hundred Millions of 
Dollars is offered for the conversion of the land of 
North Carolina into free soil. The lands them- 
selves, desolate and impoverished under the fatal 
foot of Slavery, offer the reward.’ 

“So far from favouring a ‘ compensation’ to 
the slaveholders, Mr. Helper insists that the 
slaves are entitled to a compensation from their 
masters, on their emancipation, and that the 
rise of lands, in consequence of that event, would 
enable the slaveholder, without feeling it, to ap- 
propriate for that object at least 60 dollars a-piece 
to the slaves, ‘to be applied to their transporta- 
tion to Liberia, to their colonization in Central 
or South America, or to their comfortable settle- 
ment within the boundaries of the United States ;’ 
—also ‘an addition of 40 dollars to every negro 
who shall be found’ held in Slavery ‘ after the 4th 
of July 1863,’—‘ to be used by them at their own 
option.’ The services of the blacks since 1620, he 
thiriks, should at least entitle them to thus 
much. We regret the author’s adhesion to the 
absurd idea of separating the races whom Slavery 
has already so indissolubly blended together, but 
he has the honour of being the first to insist dis- 
tinctly upon the just and scriptural idea of pro- 
vision for a compensation to the servant from his 
master on the day of jubilee. 

‘*Mr. Helper’s programme of abolition agita- 
tion at the South is thus stated : 

“*¢Ist. Thorough organization and indepen- 
dent political action on the part of the non- 
slaveholding whites of the South. 

*«4¢2d. Ineligibility of slaveholders. Never an- 
other vote to the trafficker in human flesh. 

** * 3d. No ‘co-operation with slaveholders in 
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litics. No fellowship with them in religion. 

o affiliation with them in society. 

*¢¢ 4th. No patronage to slaveholding mer- 
chants. No guestship in slave-waiting hotels. 
No fees to slaveholding lawyers. No employ- 
ment to slaveholding physicians. No audience 
to slaveholding parsons. 

“¢5th. No recognition of pro-slavery men, 
except as ruffians, outlaws, and criminals. 

** 6th. Abrupt discontinuance of subscrip- 
tion to pro-slavery newspapers. 

“7th. The greatest possible encouragement 
to free white labour. 

“¢ 8th. No more hiring of slaves by non- 
slaveholders. 

“*¢ 9th. Immediate death to Slavery, or, if 
not immediate, unqualified proscription of its 
advocates, during the period of its existence.’ 

** Then follow two more specifications, taxing 
slaveholders for the purposes already mentioned. 

‘“‘ After noticing such a programme, the 
reader will not be surprised to find the writer, 
unlike our leading Northern Republicans, de- 
— himself not ‘ simply a free-soiler, or any 
thing less than a thorough and uncompromising 
Abolitionist, hostile to the institution, even where 
it does exist.’ (p. 113.) In another connection, 
he says : 

*¢ ¢ Free-soilers and Abolitionists are the only 
true friends of the South; slaveholders and 
slave-breeders are downright enemies of their 
section. Anti-slavery men are working for the 
Union, and for the good of the whole world; 
pro-slavery men are working for the disunion of 
the States, and for the — of nothing except 
themselves.’-—(p. 363.) 

“Again, after citing ‘Southern Testimony 
against Slavery,’ and * Northern Testimony 
against Slavery,” selected from the writings of 
deceased statesmen and literary men, the author 
proceeds to mention ‘an army of brave and 
worthy successors, champions of freedom now 
living,’ of whom he pr s to mention by name 
more than thirty, including a number of those 
most derided as ‘ fanatics ’ by the self-constituted 
Northern champions of ‘the South.’ 

** Though addressing himself to Southern non- 
slaveholders, and treating mainly of political 
action in the slave States, Mr. Helper makes no 
secret of his desire and expectation of acting in 
national politics ‘in concert with the intelligent 
free voters of the North.’ The precise extent of 
national action against Slavery he does not de- 
fine, and, probably, has not yet determined in 
his own mind. But having previously avowed 
himself ‘ an Abolitionist,’ and not ‘ simply a free- 
soiler,’ he closes his book by saying that, after 
having secured a national triumph of the non- 
slaveholders, in the election of a President, &c., 

© ¢Tf, in these or in other similar cases, the 
oligarchs do not quietly submit to the will of a 
constitutional majority of the people, as expressed 
at the ballot-box, the first battle between Free- 
dom and Slavery will be fought at home! and 
may God defend the right.’ 

**On the same page he had been saying: 

***¢Qur work is done. It is the voice of the 
non-slaveholding whites of the South, through 
one identified with them by interest, by feeling, 
and position. That voice, by whomsoever spoken, 
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must yet be heard and heeded. The time hast- 
ens—the doom of Slavery is written—the re- 
demption of the South draws nigh.’ 

* Our readers will not fail to contrast this 
language with the tones of despondency and 
compromise, sometimes heard among Free-soilers 
and Abolitionists at the North. It is no time 
for Abolitionists to be discouraged, to lower down 
their tone, or to relax their efforts, when so 
many strong minds and warm hearts at the 
South are approximating so rapidly toward 
their standard. 

* It is no part of our present task to criticise 
every part of the book before us. We have not, 
indeed, yet completed the perusal. We could not 
expect a non-slaveholder, from the interior of 
North Carolina, to agree with us at all points. 
The marvel is, that we have, as yet, found so 
little to dissent from. It must be remem- 
bered that he writes as a non-slaveholder 
against slaveholders. He is pleading directly 
for the rights of his own class, and only inci- 
dentally for the rights of the slaves. Nevertheless, 
he does, and in one unusual direction, already 
noticed, recognise and claim for them their rights. 
The common brotherhood of the race, including 
the negro, is a topic to which Mr. Helper might 
profitably direct more attention. The moral 
question in this struggle must be put in the 
front ground. The economical question has its 
place afterwards, though not as dissevered from 
it. The waste of the Divine bounty is itself a 
moral wrong. And the highest pecuniary eco- 
nomy is in no way to be reached, but by cherish- 
ing a spirit of brotherly sympathy and impartial 
love for all men. Mr. Helper does not mean to 
overlook this. He does not. He has a chapter 
of ‘ Bible Testimony’ against Slavery, which, in 
despite of some inadvertent concessions concern- 
ing the Patriarchs, is of much value. He has 
also a chapter of ‘ Testimony of the Churches,’ 
including that of religious writers. His own 
conscientious and hearty abhorrence, and moral 
condemnation of Slavery, break out frequently. 
Yet he sometimes speaks of ‘ espousing the cause 
of the white man’ (p. 174); he seems to fall in 
with the idea that the blacks are a nuisance to 
be got rid of ; he speaks of squalid Southern vil- 
lages as ‘ niggervilles’ (p. 35], and elsewhere) : 
he calls the Democrats a ‘sectional nigger party’ 
(p. 147). ‘The slaves are cowards, the slave- 
holders are tyrants, the non-slaveholding slave- 
hirers are lickspittles. Whether either class is 
really entitled to the regards of a gentleman, is 
a matter of grave doubt’ (p. 147). 

‘** Mr. Helper will excuse us for noticing these 
as specks of incongruity that occasionally mar 
his book, and detract from its dignity, without 
adding to its power. But it is an able and 
timely work, and its circulation, North and 
South, will do great good.” 














CUBAN EMANCIPADOS. 


Some few weeks since another party of self- 
emancipated negroes reached sa on 
their way to their native country. They 
were very kindly attended to by a few 
earnest friends of the anti-slavery cause in 
that town, from one of whom—a lady who 
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took especial interest in them—we are in- 
debted for a communication, extracts from 
which may prove interesting to our readers. 

‘The Emancipados remained here ten days 
longer than was expected, in all, a month, yet 
nothing was elicited that threw much light on 
Cuban Slavery. Only two of the party had been 
under bad owners, and these had sold them, one, 
as I understood, at the demand of the slave. 
They had been free for terms varying from two 
to more than twenty years; some having paid 
400, a few 600 dollars for their liberty, and 
the price of children of only five years of age or 
less was 250 dollars. Several had gained, at 
remote periods, sums of from 100 to 200 dollars 
by lottery, one man as much as 800, and he 
had bought his wife and child. Two of the 
women had been slaves to black women. One 
of these said that her mistress was not unkind, 
except that she required hard work, in proof of 
which she had been obliged, three days after her 
confinement, to stand all day at the wash-tub. 
They spoke feelingly of the indignity with which 
even free coloured people were treated in Ha- 
vana, as compared with what they met with 
in England; the wife of the leader saying she 
could kiss the ground she trod on here, for, in 
passing through the streets there was no diffe- 
rence made between them and the.whites, but in 
Havana a coloured person must go off the 
footpath if he saw a white one coming, or he 
might be knocked off. 

** They assigned as a reason for wishing to 
return to Africa that they had still relatives 
there. The new victims of the slave-trade, I 
imagine, keep them in measure informed of the 
state of things in Africa. These were all Yoruba 
people, that is, speaking the same language, but 
from different towns — Ibadan, Abbeokuta, 
Bagura, &c. They knew only one of all the 
families who had been here before them, and, in 
information and person also, they were inferior to 
those, though there were a few very pleasing 
faces, and three of the nine then were, f should 
think, above six feet. They suffered a good 
deal from the climate. The third month here 
was more than usually cold, as well as stormy, 
nevertheless the women might been seen, in 
their thin garments, bringing their loads home 
from the market on their heads, or hanging out 
their clothes to dry, in weather that some of our 
poor women would hardly like. The old Spaniard, 
who acted as resident interpreter, was not one to 
elicit more than circumstances required, and 
quite declined any attempt to draw out their 
history, which at first they appeared as little able 
to give. But towards the close of their story, 
when confidence was established, and their minds 
more at ease, 1 think any one who could have 
communicated freely with them might have 
called up memory where at first it seemed dor- 
mant. One man had six children before he left 
Africa: he was therefore advanced in years. 
The leader was quite an old man. One told us, 
he, with five other men, was asleep, and all but 
one were bound before they were aware. The 
women, too, told us of their seizure. Only one 
referred to the voyage in the slaver, where she 
said the women and children were well treated, 
and all cared for, because it was the interest of 
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their captors to do so. Forty men died, and were 
thrown into the sea. 

‘*These poor people behaved very well here, 
and expressed themselves very grateful for the 
kindness and care they had received. On the 
day of their departure one of the parties who had 
assisted them went to quicken their movements. 
Only two of the negroes, and these of the older 
ones, happened to be remaining in the room, 
when, to the surprise of their visitor, they both 
fell on their knees, and, in a voice broken by 
tears and sobs, poured out their thanks and their 
prayers for a blessing: the old man sobbing 
aloud, and going to the interpreter’s room to ex- 
press his feelings yet more strongly. 

‘*T believe it may be considered a fact, that 
only those most favourably circumstanced can 
avail themselves of the right of self-emancipation; 
and that the few who arrive here are the excep- 
tions, not the rule, of slave life in Cuba. The 
men were—two coopers, one ship’s carpenter or 
shipwright, three butchers, one bargeman and 
pilot, one basket-maker, and one youth, a tobac- 
conist. The women used to household work and 
laundresses. One woman, a cook, had paid for 
herself, her son and daughter, 1250 dollars. 

**We had a proof how needful it is to hear 
different accounts before you form an opinion. 
The first party who were here occasionally went 
to mass while here, and spoke of it as a duty to 
attend tosuchthings. A very intelligent woman, 
a native of Senegal, who with her companion, 
were here three weeks last year, said the negroes 
in Havana spent all Sunday in dancing; that 
they never went to chapel, nor would be allowed 
to do so; with some shrewd remarks on the 
character of the Romish priests, &c. She had 
never heard the Commandments, and was much 
affected when they were read to her. Again: 
this last company spoke of going regularly to 
chapel as being the common practice.” 











COMPARATIVE VALUE OF SLAVES. 
THE subjoined extracts from our last Ameri- 
can files are curious as illustrating the enor- 
mous rise which has taken place in the value 
of slaves within the last hundred years. 
The first is taken from the Homestead, pub- 
lished at Hartford, Connecticut, which con- 
tains the copy of an old document, giving the 
price of farm-stock and negroes in that State 
over one hundred years ago. All the old 
thirteen States, it will be remembered, were 
slaveholding until since the Revolution. The 
document in question is an inventory of the 
estate of Captain Thomas Wheeler, one of 
the richest men of his day, his estate being 
valued at over 40,000 dollars. The price of 
the slaves is given as found in the inventory, 
dated December 11, 1755: 

** One negro man named Quash, 8 dol. 34 ¢. 
‘¢‘ Negro woman named Juno, 2 dol. 75 c. 

** Negro woman named Cab, 139 dol. 6c. 

** Negro man named Cezar, 127 dol. 34 c. 

** Negro man named Cipeo, 152 dol. 78 c. 

‘* Neuro woman named Hagar, 125 dol. 

* Negro woman named Flora, 105 dol. 50 c. 
** Negro woman named Sarah, 133 dol.34 c. 
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** Negro woman named Jane, 125 dol. 

*¢ Negro woman named Cloe, 125 dol. 

** Negro boy named Pharo, 24 dol. 

‘* Negro girl named Phillis, 50 dol. 

*“‘ Servant mulatto boy Harry, 27 dol. 79 c. 
*¢ Servant Indian woman Mary, 5 dol. 55 c. 


To shew the great difference in the prices 
then and now, we quote the following from 
The South, 2 Richmond (Virg’.) paper : 


‘‘We have been frequently requested to pub- 
lish the prices slaves are bringing in the various 
auction-houses in this city. is is not a very 
easy matter to do, as there seems to be an 
aversion to such a course on the part of those 
engaged in the trade. Why this aversion 
exists, we may hereafter furnish a satisfactory 
explanation. We are resolved, however, at any 
and every hazard, to furnish this information, 
and shall, from time to time, give whatever facts 
we can obtain that may be interesting to persons 
who have slaves either to sell or to buy. For 
the present, we can say that slaves of all descrip- 
tions are bringing most excellent prices here. 
Chancing yesterday to drop into the chief slave 
auction-house in the city, we noted a few of the 
sales which will serve as an illustration of the 
character of the whole. No. 1, a small boy, 
about fifteen years of age, very black, spare 
made, warranted sound, brought 1125 dollars 
—Jones and Slater, purchasers. No. 2, 
bright yellow boy, stout built, five feet five, 
sound and healthy, and about seventeen or 
eighteen years old, was withdrawn at 1020 
dollars. No. 3, negro man, about twenty-two 
years old, warranted, without marks, save from 
blisters on back, brought 965 dollars—Stokes 
and Co., buyers. No. 4, young woman (very 
dark, with a light child, three months old), 
spare made, rather tall and puny, sold for 1040 
dollars—A Smith, purchaser. No. 5, a ginger- 
bread girl, of some thirteen years, good frame, 
was withdrawn at 740 dollars. No. 6, negro 
man, about five feet eight, dark brown, twenty- 
five or twenty-six years old, maimed in one 
hand, and a good farm hand, was cried out at 
900 dollars—Wilson, purchaser. These are all 
the sales we saw, but from the appearance of 
the remaining negroes, we should say they 
brought about the same price. 


The following is from the Fulton Tele- 
graph of the 24th of June: 


*‘ The slaves belonging to the estate of Reuben 
Chaney, deceased, were sold on Monday last to 
- the highest bidder, in the southern part of this 
county, at the following unprecedented prices: 
Winston, twenty-three years old, 1580 dollars; 
Daniel, nineteen, 1540 dollars; Abner, twenty- 
five, 1395 dollars; Ralph, twenty-seven, 1205 
dollars; woman and child, twenty-eight, 1100 
dollars; Sarah, twenty-five, 930 dollars ; Jack, 
nine, 975 dollars; Caroline, seven, 585 dollars ; 
Francis, five, 500 dollars; Orange and Vica, 
sixty, 100 dollars; Jane, three, 405 dollars; 
Ellen, eleven, blind in one eye, 315 dollars; 
Nancy, two, 310 dollars; Vina, fifty, 280 
dollars ; Roda, sixty-five, 25 dollars—total, 
11,545 dollars. These slaves were not bought 
py the heirs, but were purchased by citizens 
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of this county. This, we believe, is the largest 
lot of slaves ever sold in the county, and the 
prices are higher than ever before paid.” 


We believe it may truthfully be said that 
“ Cotton has done this !” 








SIGNS OF PROGRESS. 


We extract the following articles from the 
Kentucky Weekly News of July 17th ultimo, 
as another sign of the progress which public 
opinion is making in the South. As far as 
we are able to judge, the leader on “The 
Position of Parties” represents very fairly 
the chances in favour of the ultimate ascen- 
dancy of the new Republican party, whose 
principles may be judged of from the sub- 
joined “Ticket,” issued on the nomination as 
Senator for Campbell and Kenton of C. G. 
H. Payne, of the latter place, and of B. F. 
Sanford, also of Kenton, as member for Con- 
gress. The article on the difference of pro- 
sperity between the Free States and the Slave 
States is not altogether new, but the facts are 
submitted in a concise form. We would 
beg our readers to remark that these articles, 
and the “Ticket,” or profession of political 
principles, by which we preface them, are 
ronan ed in a Slave State. They may not 

e radical, considered exclusively from a 
point of view strictly anti-slavery, but they 
are a great advance on the journalism that 
used to be tolerated. 


‘© REPUBLICAN PLATFORM, 


* Resolved, That the prosperity and glorious 
future of Kentucky is dear to our hearts; and 
that the development of its immense agricultu- 
val and mineral resources should be an object of 
our highest regard. 

“* Resolved, That it is to the paramount inte- 
rest of Kentucky, if she would keep pace with 
the growth and onward career of her sister 
States of the West, to foster and encourage free 
white labour, and that all her white citizens 
should be FREE MEN—FREE TO THINK, FREE TO 
SPEAK, AND FREE TO ACT. 

** Resolved, That while one drop of American 
or Anglo-Saxon blood shall continue to course 
our veins, we will cling to those principles of 
freedom characteristic of our race; that we will 
bow in abject submission to no man, while we 
unfurl our banner to the breeze, with the words 
of the immortal Parrick Henry inscribed 
thereon: ‘Give us Liberty or give us Death!’ 

** Resolved, That we hail with open hearts and 
open arms that surging tide of emigration that is 
setting in upon us from the old world, and com- 
posed of those who seek for that freedom and 
human happiness here that is denied them every- 
where else. 

** Resolved, That the existence of Slavery in 
Kentucky is deeply to be regretted; and that 
however much differences of opinion may exist, 
in regard to the propriety of abolishing it now, 
were we free from it we would unanimously op- 
pose its introduction here. 
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taining these principles, if applicable at home. 

* Resolved, That we heartily adopt the prin- 
ciples of the great American Republican party, 
namely, ‘NON-INTERFERENCE’ (on the part of 
Congress or the Free States) ‘IN REGARD TO 
SLAVERY IN THE SOVEREIGN STATES WHERE IT 
NOW EXISTS, AND NON-EXTENSION OF SLAVERY 
OVER TERRITORY NOW FREE.’ 

“Resolved, That we hold with Chief Justice 
Marshall that sovereignty is inherent in the 


people, and not in property” 


** POSITION OF PARTIES, 

** The positions which the three great political 
parties of the country now occupy assume a 
peculiar interest. The ee doc- 
trine, adopted at the Cincinnati Democratic 
Convention, does not seem to accomplish every- 
thing desired by its progenitors. Their platform 
took the broad ground of ‘ Non-intervention of 
Congress in the affairs of the Territories,’ or 
‘The right of the people of the Territories to re- 

their internal —— oo their — way.’ 
n this ground the pro-Slavery ocracy 
Paar N ih seemed Rs unite harmoniously. 
And those who were not thoroughly indoctrinated 
in the ultimate object, or rather eae desi 
of the authors of this creed, proclaimed boldly, 
from the stunfp and the press that the doctrine 
should apply to Utah as well as to Kansas, 
But in the South the party was not so well 
united. A great many were unwilling that 
Kansas should be allowed the chance of being 
made a Free State, by the immense emigration 
of Nerthern freemen to her during her territorial 
existence, with which emigration she knew she 
was unable to cope. Still they preserved a suffi- 
cient show of union to barely succeed in electing 
their candidate for President. Since then the 
Democracy of the North and South are becoming 
more and still more alienated. Walker was 
clamorously demanded of the President to be 
sent to Kansas, to have affairs adjusted there ac- 
cording to their wishes. But what happens ? 
Walker professes to be more liberal even than 
his party in the North intended, by promising 
that the Constitution framed by the — 
shall be submitted to a vote of the people of the 
Territory. And now the same men who prayed 
for his appointment pray for him the fate of 
Reeder, Shannon,andGeary. But their difficul- 
ties do not end here. Utah begins to demand 
the consideration of the Government. There- 
upon Douglas steps forward to take her under 
his discipline, but refuses to apply his * popular- 
sovereignty’ doctrine. Some of his followers are 
confounded; others say that the doctrine was 
not intended to apply to any thing but Slavery ; 
and others still are waiting for the tide of Demo- 
cracy to flow in some direction, determined to 
follow it, right or wrong, so it retains the sweet 
name of Democracy. Again, the Southern Ex- 
tension movement is not satisfactory to every 
section of the party. From the spirit of the 
Ostend Manifesto the Southern Democracy hoped 
that Mr. Buchanan would favour their long- 
cherished plan to extend the Government over 
Cuba and bentral America, and thereby give the 
Slave-power the predominance in the United 
States. But they have found Buchanan more 
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stupid on that question than they had hoped. 
The Northern Democracy do not sympathize with 
them sufficiently; General Walker is foiled at 
Nicaragua, and the whole projected extension of 
our Southern domain seems at present to be 
below par. Upon the question of State rights 
there is another difficulty. The democratic State 
rights of Calhoun, Davis, Butler, &c., must be 
over-ridden by the party, when United-States 
Democratic marshals transcend and abuse their 
authority in executing United-States process. 
At the Cincinnati Convention a plank for the 
building of the Pacific railroad, by the Govern- 
ment, was nailed to the platform. Some of the 
party have repudiated the plank, while others 
cling to it like drowning men. The subject of 
Government ——- is also a great bone of 
contention. any come boldly out and demand 
a share of the patronage as a reward for their 
services rendered to Buchanan last fall. This 
is the most unblushing sign of corruption that 
we could imagine. The foregoing is but an out- 
line of the difficulties and incongruous elements 
that now constitute the ‘ National Democracy.’ 

** The American, or Know-Nothing party never 
attained to any degree of permanency before the 
country. Though extreme in its cardinal doc- 
trines, it sprang up under the charm of a mys- 
tery, drawing into its ranks many of our young 
men, many disaffected of other parties, and many 
who had previously been indifferent and non- 
committal in politics. There were also, in dif- 
ferent States, many local interests to be sub- 
served, to which the democracy was adverse, but 
which it was hoped would succeed should Know- 
Nothingism get the ascendancy. But the most 
numerous class which went into the organization 
was from the old Whig party, which, in the 
Pierce triumph, had been buried beyond the 
power of resurrection. The result was, glorious 
victories in the State elections. Flushed with 
this prestige of success, the party bid high for the 
next President, which was to be elected two years 
after. Their candidate was soon selected. But 
reaction came. The conflicting and discordant 
elements which had been hastily marshalled to- 
gether began to ferment; the mysterious charm 
was broken ; the edifice tottered, and, in Novem- 
ber 1856, fell with a tremendous crash, having 
but one small pillar (Maryland) as a relic of her 
former glory. Since then the party has not 
even begun to rebuild, nor has one of the stones 
of the temple been left upon another. 

** Still, there are some admirers of the organi- 
zation left, but with quite a difference of 
strength in different sections of the Union. In 
the North, the principles of rigid religious and 
foreign proscription have lost public favour to a 
great degree, and have been overshadowed by the 
other two parties. Consequently, there are left 
but few adherents to Americanism ; and their 
party now occupies toward the Republican party 
the position of a jealous lover toward his success- 
ful rival. Its hatred to the modern Democracy 
is the old enmity which existed three years ago. 
In the South the party is much stronger than 
in the North, yet it will never poll the number 
of votes that it did in the Presidential election. 
In Kentucky it includes many of our best and 
most worthy men; but with all their ability and 
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influence, there is yet no prospect that they will 
succeed in galvanizing new life and vigour into 
its languishing body. We believe they are more 
moderate in their sentiments now, than when 
in their ‘first love,’ but the disheartening of 
many of their men from past defeat ; the know- 
ledge of their weakness in the North; and the 
extreme impossibility of their platform ever being 
nationalized, are burdens too great to be borne, 
and must in a few years work an entire annihi- 
lation of the American organization. 

* The principles of the Republican party are as 
old as the Constitution, and had their birth in 
the times of our early patriots. 

“The Republican opinions in regard to the 
evils of Slavery, as expressed by Washington, 
Jefferson, Patrick Henry, Madison, and other of 
their compatriots durin 
Federal Constitution, will be found to correspond 
exactly with the views of the present Republican 
organization. At that time these.views were 
almost universal, and the question was seldom or 
never raised as to the evil of the system. But 
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subsequent acquisition, Missouri and Texas, 
strengthened the power still more. Thus did 
these encroachments go on, until those who re- 
tained the sentiments of the founders of the Go- 
vernment came out boldly and proclaimed 
against them. They felt that they had lain 
comparatively quict until the slave sentiment, 
which before had been but as a cloud ‘the size 
of a man’s hand,’, had now expanded to a fearful 
magnitude. Among our prominent statesmen 
who defended the Republican sentiments of their ° 
fathers, were Webster and Clay. The former, in 
speaking of Territories, said, ‘I am always ready 
to assert the principle of the exclusion of Slavery.’ 
Mr. Clay said, ‘I never can, and never will, and no 
earthly power can make me, vote to spread Slavery 
over territory where it does not exist.’ How po- 
tently and explicitly did these great men declare 
themselves in favour of Republicanism as now 
laid down in the Republican platform, clearly ad- 
mitting that Congress has power to legislate upon 
Slavery in the Territories ; a doctrine which had 
always been held until repudiated by Douglas 


as Slavery has been fastened upon the colonies by | and his followers. 


their mother country, and as there was much 
property held in the person of the slave, laws 


*¢ After this repudiation by the Democracy and 
the South, the present powerful Republican party 


were attempted to be so adjusted that theslave- | was organized upon these very same sentiments, 


holder who had assisted in throwing off the 


British yoke should not be oppressed by destroy- 
ing all his property, and that no serious derange- | 
ment of society might follow from the immediate | 


abolition of a system which had become closely 
interwoven with the habits and customs of the 
people. Many delegates from Slave States op- 
posed this adjustment, believing it wrong to give 
an apparent sanction of law to a system which 
they held to be wrong. But upon no other 

lan could a Constitution be formed, and a 

nion of the States be effected. A compromise 
was therefore made ; the authors of it believin 
that by confining’ Slavery within the limits whic 
it then connie’: and giving each State the 
power to regulate its own domestic affairs, the 
system of Slavery would ere long be eradicated 
from the country. Six States followed out this 
view practically, and became free States. The 
idea of preventing the spread of this system be- 
yond its then existing limits was embodied in the 
Jeffersonian ordinance of 1784, for the govern- 
ment of all the national territory outside the 
limits of the States. Upon a vote to adopt this 
provision, sixteen voted aye, and seven no. The 
requisite number of States failing to vote in the 
affirmative, it was lost. But three years later 
the ordinance of 1787, for the North-western 
Territory, which prohibited Slavery in that vast 
extent of country, was passed. 

“ Although several States came into the Union 
afterwards, as Slave States, yet the legalization 
of Slavery was not the act of the Federal Govern- 
ment. Kentucky, Tennessee, Mississippi, and 
Alabama were Territories belonging to the Slave 
States of Virginia, North Carolina, and Georgia, 
and were refused to be ceded to the United States, 
except on the condition that Slavery be tolerated 
therein. They were consequently received into 
the Union as Slave States. Thus the Slave- 
power was strengthened, and, being thereby en- 
couraged, went on making stronger Seensteda. The 





which we have traced from the formation of our 
Government down to the present time. The 
position, then, of the Republican party proper, 
throughout the Union, in regard to Slavery, is, 
‘The States have exclusive jurisdiction over 
Slavery within their own limits, and Congress 
has exclusive jurisdiction over it beyond their 
limits.’ 

“Such are the positions of the three distinct 
parties, as near as we can give them in a brief 
outline. It will be observed that we have not 
endeavoured so much to discuss the merits or 
demerits of their principles, as to shew the main 
basis upon which the parties are founded, the . 
elements which compose them, and their pre- 
sent prominence before the country. 


WHY THE DIFFERENCE ? 

** We would not offend the fastidiousness of 
any party or section of our country by invidious 
comparisions of different sections. We know 
there is always an affection for the spot of our 
birth, which is guarded with sacred jealousy. 
This is natural. Indeed it seems to us that we 
could not love a man who does not love his 
country, or who cannot say in his heart, 


‘¢¢ Breathes there a man with soul so dead, 
Who to himself hath never said, 
This is my own, my native land?” 


But this patriotism should not induce us to 
close our eyes upon truths which affect our dearest 
interests, merely because the contemplation of 
these truths is painful or unpleasant to us, but 
rather should lead us to examine the causes of 
evil, and apply the remedies. This is certainly 
the part of wise and patriotic men, anxious to 
secure to their country such a position as the 
most honourable ambition could desire. Let us, 
then, submit a few facts and figures for the con- 
sideration of those of us concerned, and if they 
shew an undesirable state of affairs, it will be our 
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duty to candidly trace out the cause, and see if 
we can find a salutary and judicious remedy. As 
Slavery is claimed by many to be the great cause, 
we will make the examination upon that ground. 
Whole area of Slave States . . 180,752,292 
Whole area of Free States. . 108,082,770 
Improved landin Slave States . 54,970,427 
Improved land in Free States. 57,688,040 
Average value per acre in Slave 


Bs ei. 1 a + 6°18 

' Average value per acre in Free 
oo 9 Wie ee: 6 19°83 
Unimproved land in Slave States. 125,781,865 
mt land in free States . 60,394,734 


“It will be seen by these land statistics, that 
the Slave States have left unimproved two and 
a-half times as much territory as the Free 
States, and the market value of their improved 
land is less than one-third that of the Free 
States. There must be some great cause for 
this disparity of value. It cannot be in the soil 
or climate, for in both of these respects the 
South is superior to the North. Let us, then, 
look at the comparative improvements in these 
two sections. 

*“*In the Slave States, in 1854, there were rail- 
roads in operation . 4212 miles. 

In Free States’. . . . . . 18,108 ,, 

Of canals in 1854, there were in 

wee cee ew eS '=E 
In Free States. . ... . 93682 ,, 


“‘There must be some cause for this great dif- 
ference. The people of the South are not na- 
turally less ~— than those of the North; 
their country is not less adapted to improve- 
ment ; yet the North exceeds us more than three- 
fold. 

“As the subject of popular education is a 
matter of vital interest, to the American people 
especially, let us see how our public schools and 
libraries compare with those of the North. 
Public schools in 1850, in the Slave 

ee ee eo 8 ee es Oe Ee 
In Free States. . bo wicate re §©—6B688 
Pupils at school in Slave States . . 581,861 
In New Yorkalone . . .. . ~ 675,221 
In all Free States. . . . - © » 2,469,901 
Public libraries in Slave States . 


y 152 
ON oe ee eee 1058 
School libraries in Slave States ‘ 186 
In Free States. . . ee 11,881 


“This comparison then results as follows: 
The Free States have nearly three and a-half 
times as many schools, nearly six times as many 
pupils at school, more than thirty-eight times as 
many libraries as the Slave States. This is no 
insignificant fact. For when the means of edu- 
cation and intelligence are so far below that of 
other sections of our country, inquiries should be 
made into the cause of so important a difference. 
It may be said that the white population of the 
Free States is much greater bran that of the 
Slave States. Then we ask why ¢ris difference ? 
If there have been any physical advantages, the 
slave section of the Union has certainly had 
them. It must, then, originate from the same 
cause which has produced the other sad con- 
trasts mentioned. 
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** From the foregoing statistics myst not any 
honest and impartial mind conclude that Slavery 
is the great root of this evil? Must he not con- 
clude that the great difference in internal im- 
provements, is caused by the superiority of enter- 
prizing free-labour, over compulsive slave-labour, 
together with that disgrace which Slavery 
attaches to our white-labour? Must he not 
also conclude that the difference of facilities 
for mental improvement is caused by Slavery, 
which breeds vices among our rising gene- 
ration, thereby producing a distaste and dis- 
gust for mental as well as physical labour? Let 
us ponder well these questions, as connected with 
the facts given, and, as ,honest and impartial 
men, ask ourselves, what shall be done ? 


EFFECT OF THE EMANCIPATION MOVEMENT 
IN MISSOURI. 
**The successful inauguration of the eman- 
cipation mayement in Missouri by the election 


of John M. Wimer as the Mayor of St. Louis ~ 


has already borne fruit in the tremendous 
rise of real estate, not only in St. Louis, but 
throughout the entire State. It is well known to 
all owners and purchasers of real estate that the 
sales this spring have been three-fold as great, 
and at a greater increase of price, than ever be- 
fore obtained in this city. The same is true of 
the State. Never has there been such a demand 
for Missouri lands, and never before have such 
— been obtained as during the present spring. 
eretofore the emigration from the Free States 
has directed ‘itself upon Iowa, Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota, and Kansas, but now much of this great 
tide has turned itself upon Missouri, and the 
reason of this is undoubtedly to be found in the 
fact, thatjthe movement for free-labour which has 
so recently triumphed in St. Louis, and which 
has shewn a vitality that bids fair to become vic- 
torious in the State, has drawn attention to the 
rich lands of Missouri, and holds out the promise 
that they are not long to be cursed with the 
incubus which has so long made them barren and 
unprofitable-—Missourt Democrat. 











WEST AFRICA. 


Tue following items of news are taken from 
recent Numbers of The African, a native 
paper published at Sierra Leone, and which 
is very ably conducted, though its leaders 
have a strong infusion of lacal party-spirit. 


** February 5th, 1857. 

** The following intident, that recently took 
place in connection with the capture of a slave 
canoe, is certainly worthy of record. 

**Some ten weeks since, Lieut. Harger, the 
manager of the Sea District, captured a Susu 
canoe with slaves off the Bananas. There was 
found on board, among those rescued, a boy 
named Chow Boam, son of a chief in the Kittim 
River, Sherbro. The canoe was coming down 
the Kittim River with its human cargo, when 
the Susus espied a canoe at anchor, in which was 
a boy fishing. 

** They hailed the boy, and told him to bring 
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his fish for them to buy, and, as soon as he was 
alongside of them, they dragged him out of his 
canoe, and put him on board of their own with 
their other slaves. The poor boy was gagged to 
prevent his cries from being heard, and the dark- 
ness favoured their escape, as it was already 
evening. They now got clear of the river and 
were rejoicing in the success of their inhuman 
trick by which the boy was torn away from his 
home and friends, and would be made to swallow 
* the bitter pill of Slavery.’ But there was a 
righteous retribution soon to overtake these cold- 
blooded men-stealers. When three days out 
from the river, they were suddenly fallen in with 
by Lieut. Harger, who keeps a sharp look-out 
for all such marauders; and though the fellows 
shewed fight, and made a great display of their 


muskets, knives, and poisoned arrows, the gal- 
lant young officer made short work with them, 
and brought them into port. The Court pro- 


nounced the seizure and lawful, and the 
slaves were all set at liberty. In their number 
were four boys and four girls—and among them 
the little fellow Chow Boam—whom the care of 
His Excellency provided with a home in various 
respectable families. It was Chow Boam’s lot to 
be placed under the charge of one of the Mis- 
sionaries of the Church Missionary Society at 
Regent, where he'met with every care and atten- 
tion, until the 2lst, when he heard inquiries 
made after one Chow Boam. They were friends 
whom he immediately and joyfully recognised. 
They had been sent by his anxious parents, who 
having heard of his seizure by the Susus, and 
their capture by Lieut. Harger off the Bananas, 
applied to the British Consular Agent, Mr. 

anson, who gave them a letter to Govenor 
Hill. His Excellency at once made the requisite 
inquiries, had the boy brought before him, and 
dismissed him to his friends, with a few words to 
them, shewing the kind intentions of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government in rescuing them from 
Slavery, and their earnest desire for the well- 
being of the people of Africn. 

** Chow Boam left us on the 24th ult., with a 
heart bounding with joy in the prospect of soon 
seeing his father and mother in his own home. 
We have only one wish to add, that both himself 
and parents, and all his benighted countrymen, 
may be partakers and subjects of that liberty 
which only the Son of God can give.” 


The following incidents show the evil 
effects of Slavery everywhere. 


‘Two murders have been lately committed in 
the Rokelle and Port Lokkoh rivers, which, in 
their causes and consequences, are giving our 
neighbours much trouble and anxiety. In the 
Lokkoh Mosamma country there isa slave town 
called Ngorlah, under the jurisdiction of Bey 
Mauro. Sometime in the year 1836, a chief or 
headman, named Farray, died, possessing, among 
other property, 260 slaves. His children being 
minors, were put with the slaves, under the guar- 
dianship of other members of the family. Many 
of these slaves, being harshly treated, had fled for 
refuge to this colony, and some of them had 
settled on Jewitt’s Island, whose forcible abduc- 
tion from that place, and instant restoration 
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through the prompt interference of our Executive, 
we have had occasion to mention in a former 
number of our paper. The other slaves, not so 
fortunate as to * touch our country,’ and thus loose 
their shackles, were under the care of their late 
master’s relatives, until the children should come 
of age. That period having now arrived, the chil- 
dren demanded their property of their guardians. 
A cousin of the heirs had in the mean time in- 
duced the slaves to oppose being given up to their 
new masters, Ultimately, however, all but two 

eed to submit to that division of themselves 
which must take place among their master’s chil- 
dren. On the 16th inst., Silimanee, one of the 
heirs, was sent by the family to summon all the 
slaves to meet them at Ma Bonny, in the Port 
Lokkoh river, where the ‘palaver’ was to be 
finally settled. To this meeting all the slaves 
consented to go, with the exception of one, named 
Muru Larkie. Young Silimanee then endea- 
voured to compel him ; but the moment he put 
his hands upon Muru Larkie, the latter stab 
a with a knife in the neck, when he fell down 

ead. 

‘“* The wretched slave was sent a close prisoner 
to Medina, on the Bullom Shore, where he under- 
went torture, and confessed that he was instigated 
to the murder by Tannah Sancho. He has since 
been carried to Bonkoh, and the chiefs of the 
country, among whom is Calla Mody, are con- 
sidering his case, 

‘* Another murder, under precisely similar cir- 
cumstances, has lately taken place in the Rokelle 
river, where a master has been killed by his 
slave. The murdered man was about to remove 
into the Susu country, and wished to take his 
slaves with him. One of them refused to go, 
and, on his master’s using force, he drew a knife 
and stabbed him, inflicting a mortal wound, which 
caused his master’s death three days afterwards. 
He has expressed regret for the deed ; but, at the 
same time, declares that he would rather die than 
be taken away from his native land as a slave. 

‘* Thus fatal are the consequences that are con- 
stantly arising to him who would hold property 
inman. When will our neighbours see that their 
own interests, their own safety, the prosperity of 
their country, would all be promoted by the in- 
stant abolition of Slavery throughout their terri- 
tories. It must come to this, sooner or later. 
The slaves are beginning to know that here they 
can enjoy perfect freedom. And the wisest course 
the Timneh and Susu chiefs can adopt, ‘s to give 
liberty to their enslaved brethren. May that 
day quickly come !” 








AMERICAN ANTI-SLAVERY ITEM. 


Stavery Wronc.—Do you ask me why I 
dare to say this? Do you ask me especially why 
I dare to say this, when so many voices are 
ready to curse me for saying it, and when, from 
the supreme tribunal of our laws, it has just 
been announced that Slavery is a national in- 
stitution, guarded and sanctioned by the charter 
of our national Government? My answer is, I 
dare to say this, because God says, it as surely as 
this chapter in Isaiah is the word of God. I 
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dare to say it, because Slavery is a wrong ; wrong 
first, indeed, and chiefly, to every slave, but af- 
fecting in its reach and its reaction all the inte- 
rests of the Commonwealth; a gross and out- 
right violation of that justice for which alone 
society exists. Slavery is wrong, essentially and 
only wrong ; and no statute, no custom or tradi- 
tion, no decree, no compromise, no Constitution, 
tan make it otherwise than wrong. Do you ask 
me how I know it to be wrong? Then hearfme. 
I know it to be wrong just in the same way in 
which you know it to be wrong. It violates 
every instinctive sentiment of justice. You can 
tn no true statement of what it is—true to the 
acts as you know them—true to the theory of 
the laws by which it is ordained and guarded— 
without making the hideous wrong palpable to 
your own moral sense. Would you like to be 
seized and sold into slavery? ould that be 
just? You have property, the accumulation of 
your intelligent and laborious industry. Would 
it be just if the law should make you incapable 
of owning even the garments that cover your 
nakedness, in any other sense than that in which 
a horse may own a blanket? You have a wife. 
Would it be any thing else than a most atrocious 
wrong if the law should make your wife the ab- 
solute property of another man? You have a 
daughter in her young bloom and joyousness. 
What judgment would your moral sense pro- 
nounce upon the law, if it should tear her from 
your parental love, and make her the helpless 
prey of whatever rich man would pay the most 
or the ownership of her beauty ? ere sits at 
the corner of your table a little boy, a paragon 
in your partial judgment, bright, playful, brave, 
and gentle; whose presence has added sunshine 
to your home; whose merry laugh is the joy of 
the whole household ; whose growing intelligence 
is your pride and your hope for the coming years 
when you shall begin to be old, and whose death, 
if he should die, would pierce your heart with 
wounds which time could never heal. What 
words could you find to express your horror at 
the injustice of a law by which that child of yours 
could be taken from you and from your home, 
and made a slave? And if all this, in your 
case, or in the case of your wife, or of your daugh- 
ter, or of your little child, would be nothing less 
than a hideous wrong—a wrong that might 
well move heaven to wrath, and hell itself to pity 
—would the injustice be any the less atrocious— 
the wrong any the less horrible—if another 
man instead of you, and his wife and daughter 
and little child, instead of yours, were the imme- 
diate sufferers? Do you say that the enslaved 
classes in this country are trained to bear 
these things, and do not suffer under them as 
you would suffer? But what of that? Think 
what of that! Just make that case your own. 
If you had been subjected, from your birth, to a 
training which had extinguished your human 
sensibilities, and had brutalized your nature for 
the very sake of owning you and treating you as 
a brute incapable of human rights; would not 
that have been the most fiendish injustice of all— 
a crime far greater, in reality, than if you had 
been murdered in your infancy, as Herod mur- 
dered the little ones of Bethlehem ?—Dr. Bacon's 
Fast-day Discourse. 
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TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER , 1857. 


COTTON CULTIVATION IN AFRICA. 


An important paper has just been presented 
to Parliament, by command of Her Majesty, 
on the cultivation of cotton in Africa. i 
includes two reports from Mr. Consul Camp- 
bell, of Lagos, dated respectively the 5th of 
January and the 14th of March ultimo, with 
an enclosure in the former, reporting on the 
trade in the Bight of Benin in 1856. The 
lattter despatch appears to have been penned 
expressly to reply to a leader in the Times, 
of the 18th December last, in which the 
writer advanced the opinion that one result 
of the travels and discoveries of the Rev. 
Dr. Livingstone would be “a change in the 
venue of Slavery from the Southern States 
of the American Union to the vast territory 
of Africa,” if the cultivation of cotton on a 
large scale should be promoted there. This 
is, in many respects, by far the more impor- 
tant paper of the two; but they {are both so 
interesting, in relation to the great question 
of opening new fields for the growth of the 
tuple article of British manfactures and 
commerce, and throw so much new light 
on the problem of indigenous free-labour 
versus slave-labour, that we shall rg 
them at length in our next issue. - 
while we submit an extract of their contents, 
premising that it is necessarily defective in 
some most important particulars. 

It is stated that the whole of the Yoruba 
and other countries south of the Niger, with 
the Haussa and Nuffee countries on the north 
side of the same river, have been, from all 
time, cotton-growing countries ; and that, 
notwithstanding the civil wars, ravages, dis- 
orders and disruptions, caused by the slave- 
trade, more than sufficient cotton to clothe 
their populations has always been cultivated, 
and their fabrics have found markets and a 
ready sale in those lands where the cotton- 
ylant is not cultivated, and into which the 

abrics of Manchester and Glasgow have not 
yet penetrated. The cultivation of cotton, 
therefore, in the countries already named, is 
not new to the inhabitants: all that is re- 
quired is to offer them a market for the sale 
of as much as they can cultivate; and, by 
wrt ape. the export of slaves from the sea- 
ard, to render some security to life, free- 
dom, property, and labour. It is estimated 
that the annual cultivation of ‘cotton in the 
Yoruba and the adjacent States is equal to 
7,200,0001b., and Mr. Consul Campbell is of 
ac that whenever the cotton fabrics of 
ngland are introduced, vid the Niger, to the 
upper part of the Yoruba and the circum- 
jacent districts, the natives will probably 
sell their own cotton, and clothe themselves 
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with the lighter and cheaper cloths of Man- 
chester and Glasgow. He thinks there is no 
—_ of inducing the natives to cultivate 
coffee, because it is “a new thing,” (the 
Africans being obstinately conservative, ) and 
it would require care, attention, intelligence, 
and, above all, patience. Cotton alone, 
therefore, can be looked to as an agricultural 
marketable production obtainable from the 
interior of Africa. Meanwhile, English cot- 
ton fabrics ure gradually working their way 
into Africa, and superseding the native 
manufacture. The two great staples of the 
trade of the Bight of Benin, at present, are 
palm-oil and ivory, cotton ranking as the 
third. In his second despatch Mr. Consul 
Campbell, answering the leading article 
which appeared in The Times on the 18th of 
December 1856, admits that cotton grown 
in Africa is still the produce of slave-labour, 
but shews that there is an immeasurable dis- 
tance, and a wide difference in effect and in- 
fluence, between the compulsory labour of 
the African slave in a foreign country, the 
a6 ne of the white man, and his forced 
abour in the land of his birth, where he is 
the property of his own countryman. With- 
out entering into details, it would appear that 
the natural effect in Africa of any com- 
merce, based on the cultivation of the soil, 
is to unshackle the bonds of the slave—not 
to tighten them; and that if any attempt 
should be made by the Mahommedan Afri- 
can to urge an undue amount of labour from 
his slaves, the latter, finding the whole 
country open to them, and sure of the sym- 
pathy of their own countrymen, would make 
a vigorous effort to obtain their freedom. 
The Government of England and the oppo- 
nents of Slavery are therefore strongly 
urged to give every encouragement to the 
developement of the agricultural resources 
possessed by Africa, in order to secure and 
render permanent the victory gained over 
the slave-trade, and so shut out all prospect 
of its revival. 


IMMIGRATION FROM AFRICA. 
THE DEPUTATION TO LORD PALMERSTON. 


WE had not space in our last Number to give 
any account of the proceedings of the Depu- 
tation which were on Lord Palmerston, 
on the 15th of July last, with a Memorial 
from the Committee of the British and 
Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, on the subject 
of the proposition to permit an unlimited 
importation of Africans into the British West 
Indies. There were, however, statements 
made, especially by two members of the 
Deputation, of sufticient importance to be 
recorded ; and we have therefore much plea- 
sure in giving to our readers such further 
information as we feel at liberty to do. 

L. A. CHAMEROVzoW, as Secretary of the 
Society, read the Memorial, to which his 
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Lordship listened with much attention. Mr. 
Robert Forster then proceeded to enlarge 
upon the chief points of the Memorial, and 
dwelt upon the evidence in the Committee’s 
possession of there being a sufficiency of 
labour in the West Teike, if fairly and 
——s remunerated. On this subject, 
owever, he referred Lord Palmerston to the 
Rev. J. M. Phillippo, a Missionary who 
had resided upwards of thirty years in 
Jamaica, and his experience embracing all 
the events and circumstances of interest both 
immediately before and since emancipation. 

Mr. PuItuipro said that he fully con- 
curred in the views expressed in the Memo- 
rial, as to the direct tendency of the legalized 
system of immigration referred to, to degene- 
rate into absolute Slavery, however carefully 
guarded against and watched. He thought 
it would be highly injurious, rather than 
beneficial, to the true interests of the West- 
India Colonies in general, and would encou- 
rage Slavery where it still exists. It was a 
scheme repugnant to the feelings of the 
British people, and derogatory to the honour 
of the Government ; and he thou rht he could 
prove satisfactorily to his Lordship, that it 
would be highly objectionable also on other 
grounds. 

The tendency of such a system, he main- 
tained, was to create discontent in the minds 
of the native labourers, who composed, he 
conjectured, about two-thirds of the popula- 
tion, and to enkindle angry and vindictive 
feelings towards their employers and towards 
the local Government, leading, it was not 
unlikely, to disturbances that would endan- 
ger the public peace and create a degree of 

ostile feeling and conduct it might be diffi- 
cult to subdue or counteract. To his know- 
ledge, considerable discontent had been mani- 
fested on the part of the native labourer on 
this account, and he could not but think, that 
it would be exceedingly unwise to give cause 
of additional provocation. 

Even if such a scheme were to be acceded 
to by Government, and on the supposition 
that its advocates proved successful in pro- 
curing voluntary agents only, he expressed 
his firm conviction that it would even then 
fail of its proposed object. He then detailed, 
as evidence, the almost perfect failure of all 
attempts of a similar kind, shewing them to 
have been not only inefficient, but wseless. 
Very few of the hundreds or thousands of 
Africans, Coolies, or Chinese, already im- 
ported, he observed, had settled down to 
labour on sugar estates, the object for which 
they were specially introduced. On the 
contrary, they had, for the most part, for- 
saken agricultural pursuits, and had become 
itinerant venders of merchandise, to the 
no small injury of the resident and tax- 
paying tradesman. Some had returned to 
their own country in disappointment, and 
hundreds had died of starvation and the 
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effects of climate; not to mention the num- 
bers that still haunted the towns, the subjects 
of poverty and disease. At the same time, 
the social and moral evils entailed upon the 
country by these importations have been in- 
calculable ; reece no small degree 
to its present impoverishment, from the tens 
— 1 xem’ = a have been fruit- 
expended for such purposes, raised b 
axeaion of the whole inhabitants; and - 
rating most materially against the social 
advancement of the labouring population. 
The African had revived the superstitious 
practices that had become almost extinct, 
and the Coolies and Chinese had introduced 
habits and vices of a more revolting charac- 
ter than had ever been exhibited by the pre- 
sent race of people constituting the working- 
Classes. 

Assuming that the expense of the scheme 
under consideration would have to be de- 
frayed, as has been the case heretofore, by a 
tax on the public at large, and not alone on 
the parties whom it is designed especially to 
benefit, he had no hesitation in designating 
it as deci — j—unjust towards the 
native labourer, whom the immigrants would 
inevitably supplant or supersede, and, in some 
cases, pauperize ; and unjust towards almost 
the entire community, all of whom, as al- 
ready said, will have to be additionally taxed 
for the transit of such immigrants, and pro- 
bably for their partial support, as also for the 

that would be involved by a total or 
ial failure of the scheme. 

Mr. Phillippo also affirmed his belief, that 
in so far as the cultivation of existing 
estates in Jamaica was concerned, immigra- 
tion was unnecessary, except what might be 
termed individual and private immigration 
from America or elsewhere; under circum- 
stances, for example, similar to those of the 
Chinese to California, as named in the Me- 
morial: that wherever the native labourers 
were civilly treated, decently accommodated, 
and duly and "pmo paid—paid even the 
small sum of one shilling per day for the 
most laborious operations of the field—there 
had A a few, i any, —— exhibited of 
unwillingness on the part of the people gene- 
rally to work. N tr he sneed: had hase 
been any deficiency of hands, the result of 
inadequacy of population. He added facts, 
the result of his own personal knowledge, 
and referred his Lordship for the correctness 
of his statements to letters he had received 
from gentlemen occupying high positions in 
the colony, and deeply interested in its gene- 
all prosperity. 

Mr. Stzpuen Bourne, for some years a 
a magistrate in Jamaica and Bri- 
tish Guiana, corroborated the statements of 
the last ker, adding that he had been in 
Jamaica from October to April last ; that he 
had required labourers of different classes 
and ages, and would have had no difficulty 
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in obtaining ten times the number he had 
capital to pay. In one instance he required 
about an acre of land to be raised in small 
hills for planting cotton and lish pota- 
toes. When he went, three days after, to see 
the work, he found that, instead of a few 
hundred or a thousand hills, there were 
12,800 made ; and his men told him that he 
might have had 300 labourers on the same 
terms, that is, 1s. 6d. for every hundred hills. 
His 0 ation and experience led him to 
the belief that capital, confidence, energy: 
and liberal treatment were mainly require 
and that the introduction of labourers from 
Africa and the East Indies, at the public 
expense, was very offensive to the labouring 
population, and had led thousands of them 
to leave the estates, and cultivate land for 
themselves. He believed land could be cul- 
tivated at this moment in Jamaica at less 
cost than in this country ; and now that sugar, 
cotton, and coffee fetched such high prices 
the labourers thought their masters coul 
afford to pay at least 1s. 3d. per day for 
men, ls, tr women, and 9d. per day for 
children. In some districts of the country 
more labourers were required, but in parishes 
where the sugar estates had been abandoned, 
the labourers, in great numbers, had to tra- 
vel to a great distance to find work, and 
many persons were constantly migrating to 
Central America, to get better wages, al- 
though harder work. Not more than 15,000 
labourers, continuously employed, were re- 
quired to make all the sugar at present ex- 
ported from Jamaica ; yet, above 300,000 
slaves had been paid for at the time of 
emancipation, and the population had doubt- 
less increased very much since that time. 
If some aid could be rendered in the way of 
capital, to enable the West Indians to 
thorough-drain their lands, and plant cotton 
on the coast-lands, that would be the great- 
est service that could be rendered to the 
gs of all classes. We should then be 
ess dependent for supplies on slaveholding 
countries, whose Governors, if they saw our 
colonies as prosperous as they em be made 
by properly training and profitably employ- 
ing all the existing population, under a sys- 
tem of free-labour, would be the more dis- 

d to follow our example, and put an end 
to Slavery themselves. 

Lorp PALMLRsToN appeared to be much 
struck with the statements of the above- 
named gentlemen, whom he interrogated on 
the condition particularly of the pop ation of 
Jamaica. With reference to the Memorial, he 
expressed his concurrence, in the main, in the 
views expressed therein, and briefly but em- 
sara A reiterated the assurances given in 

th Houses as to the intention of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government not to countenance an 
scheme likely to revive the slave-trade, whic 
the one in question undoubtediy would, if 
carried out. 
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We do not feel at liberty to give in detail 
the replies of his Lordship to several remarks 
that were addressed to him by members of 
the Deputation, as to the probable effects of 
the proposed measures of Government for 
the suppression of the slave-trade, and on the 
contract concluded by the French Govern- 
ment with Messrs. Regis and Co., of Mar- 
seilles, for the introduction of a large num- 
ber of Africans into Martinique, some four 
hundred of whom were, according to state- 
ments in the public journals, already on their 
way. It may be satisfactory to our friends, 
however, to be informed that the Deputation 
withdrew, after an hour’s interview, much 
encouraged to find his Lordship earnestly 
disposed to support the views set forth in the 
Memorial. 


THE REGISTRATION ORDINANCE 
OF BRITISH GUIANA. 
Pustic feeling in the colony of British 
Guiana is becoming more and more decided 
against this obnoxious measure. Originally 
imposed as a Government measure, although 
pronounced to be illegal by competent 
authority, it has been continued this year, 
notwithstanding a decided and strong ex- 
pression of opinion against it. During the 
recent session of the Combined Court, a 
vigorous effort was made to prevent its re- 
imposition, the parties opposed to it being 
supported by two Petitions bearing eighteen 
thousand attestations. But Government in- 
fluence proved too strong. A remarkable 
proof of the growing disfavour in which the 
tax is held is afforded by the fact, that when 
it was first imposed, eiky one member of the 
Court, Mr. Peter Rose, one of the most in- 
fluential and oldest of the inhabitants, raised 
his voice against it ; but in operation it has 
proved so oppressive to the labouring class, 
that he has been strengthened by four other 
members, who view it only as an engine of 
class-oppression, as indeed it is regarded by 
the immense majority of the population. The 
four new opponents are Mr, F. W. Whitney, 
a merchant, and a member of the Court in 
1856, when the ordinance was passed ; Mr. 
John Jones, a planter, also a member of the 
Court in 1856; Mr. J. E. Roney, a Barris- 
ter-at-law, and Mr. John M‘Allister, an 
auctioneer, and connected with the planting 
interest, both new members. Of the eleven 
non-official members of the Court, five are 
adverse to the continuance of the tax. As 
last year, the Governor defended the tax on 
the ground of its being intended to effect a 
registration of the people, an attempt was 
made, during the present session, to obtain 
its reduction to a nominal figure, the amount 
to be collected simply as a registration fee. 
At the last division on this question ten 
members were present, exclusive of the Go- 
vernor, who did not vote. “The four gentle- 
men we have already named voted for the 
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reduction of the tax to one shilling ; those 
in favour of the old measure were the Ad- 
ministrator-General, the Attorney-General, 
the Acting Government Secretary, and the 
Chief Justice, and Messrs. Borman and Cle- 
menston, elective members, like the four 
gentlemen first named. It is stated that the 
members who all along have voted for the 
tax have made no secret that their object has 
been to reach those of the Creole labourers 
who do not work upon the estates, and are, 
for that reason, stigmatized as idlers. 

The above statements are condensed from 
a Memorial which has been addressed to the 
Committee of the British and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Society, by thirty-eight influential 
inhabitants—ministers and others—of George 
Town. It was accompanied by three in- 
closures, copies, the first, of a Petition against 
the re-imposition of the tax, addressed to 
the Governor by 18,400 persons ; the second, 
of a Petition to the same personage, and on 
the same subject, signed by 500 inhabitants 
of a particular district ; and the third, a Me- 
morial to the Right Honorable H. Labou- 
chere, which, as it comprises the chief objec- 
tions to the tax, as urged by the population, 
and refutes statements that have been made, 
of the disinclination of the Creole labourers 
to work, we consider deserving of record. 

The Memorial is as follows : 


6 Srr, 

“We, the undersigned inhabitants of British 
Guiana, beg leave to approach you with a re- 
presentation of our grievances. We have ap- 
plied, by humble petition to the legislature of the 
colony for relief; but our application has been 
contemptuously rejected by a majority of the 
members, and our only hope rests now in the 
justice of Her Majesty’s Government. 

“‘In the session of the Combined Court for 
the year 1856, a Capitation Tax was imposed 
upon all the inhabitants above the age of six- 
teen years, at the rate of two dollars for each 
male, and one dollar for each female. This tax 
is hateful to the majority of the population, who 
view it as a remnant of the times of Slavery, 
especially as the revenue derivable from indirect 
taxation is sufficient to meet the requirements 
of the public service. It is held also to be an 
unjust tax, inasmuch as it falls with equal weight 
upon the peasant and upon the most wealthy in 
the land, while each contributes, in proportion to 
his means, to the other more legitimate sources 
of public revenue. The labourer, whether na- 
tive or immigrant, pays the same Capitation 
Tax as his employer; and if he happen to have 
a wife, the whole amount of a week’s wages is 
swallowed up by the Capitation Tax, while to his 
employer it is a mere fraction of a day’s income. 
Among artisans and town’s people generally 
the tax falls with even greater severity. The 
officers of the colonial government, who are in 
the receipt of large salaries, have recently com- 
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plained that the high cost of living prevents them 
from making any provision for their families. 
The same high cost of living operates upon the 
poor man, who finds eighty cents or a dollar a- 
day barely sufficient for his support, and, with a 
family to maintain, feels an impost of two dol- 
lars for his own head and one dollar for his wife’s 
a very cruel exaction. 

“The imposition of this tax has been defended 
by some of the members of the Court, and, 
amongst the number, by His Excellency the Go- 
vernor, on the ground that there are some of the 
population who do not perform as much labour 
in the agricultural districts—that is to say, on 
the sugar estates—as they ought to do, and who 
consequently do not contribute their quota to the 
revenues of the colony. We have heard this 
complaint made against both the Coolie immi- 
grants and the Creole labourers; but in refe- 
rence to the former we beg to observe, that there 
are ordinances, framed by the; legislature for 
the special purpose of enabling the employers to 
exact a proper quantity of labour from their in- 
dentured immigrants ; and, with respect to the 
latter, we take leave to quote the following pas- 
sage from the report of the Registrar-General 
of Population, made to the Governor in the latter 
part of last month : 


*¢In connexion with the returns of immove- 
able property, it is very gratifying, as shewing 
the highly-prosperous condition of the So 
tion, to be able to report that at least two-thirds 
of the adult male inhabitants of the colony (other 
than immigrants) are at present in possession of 
landed property, either free or leasehold, the 
extent of which (chiefly under the growth of 
provisions) bears no trifling comparison to the 
acreage under cane cultivation.’ 

‘* We trust that these facts are a suffidient 
answer to the complaints of general idleness which 
are brought against the people. But we fee] 
confident that Her Majesty’s Government would 
not approve of the policy of saddling the entire 
population, including the really industrious poor, 
with an impost as odious in nature as it is 
grievous in effect, in order to deal punishment 
upon any portion of the people who might choose 
to live in idleness. 

‘The taxation upon the country is enormous, 
irrespective Sof this Capitation Tax. The esti- 
mate passed at the last session of the Combined 
Court amounted to 1,307,412 dollars, upon a 
population of about 127,000 souls, being some- 
thing over 10 dollars for every man, woman, and 
child in the country. To meet this large esti- 
mate, the duties levied upon imports, including 
the necessaries of life of the labouring popula- 
tion, amount to 500,000 dollars; and the tax on 
rum, consumed almost exclusively by that class 
of the people, amounts to 200,000 dollars. These 
two items of taxation amount to more than half 
of the entire sum required to meet the estimate. 
Yet it is stated that the mass of the labouring 
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population contribute little or nothing to the 
revenue of the country, and the assertion is 
mainly relied upon to justify the continuance of 
the Capitation Tax. 

“We unhesitatingly aver that the mass of the 
population already bear their full share of the 
taxation of the country, and that no measure 
can be justified on the ground of its being in- 
tended to reach any particular portion of them. 

“ But, Sir, if the tax is in itself odious, the 
law by which it is enforced is infinitely more so, 
on account of its oppressive character. This tax, 
like all other taxes and duties, is levied under 
the General Tax Ordinance; but while, for the 
non-payment of other taxes or duties, parties 
are liable to mere fine, in default of which their 
goods may be seized, the punishment of hard la- 
bour is reserved for default of the fine imposed 
for non-payment of the Capitation Tax, and that 
hard labour is endured amongst felons—persons 
convicted of crimes of the gravest character, and 
expiating those crimes in penal servitude at the 
sea-wall or on board of the convict hulk. Seve- 
ral defaulters have already undergone that 
species of punishment, many of whom were unable 
to procure in proper time the amount of the 
tax, and were less able to pay the fines imposed, 
which were, in the majority of cases, 10 dollars, 
and in many were as high as 12 and 15 dollars, 
the last sum being the maximum. Many of 
these persons were sent to the sea-wall while 
cholera was raging amongst us, and we have 
good grounds for believing that many of them 
fell victims to the disease while confined amongst 
felons for inability to pay the tax. 

“We take leave respectfully to foward along 
with this Memorial] copies of the Petitions pre- 
sented by the inhabitants to the Combined Court 
against the tax, and also numbers of the news- 
papers containing reports of the discussions 
thereon ; and we earnestly appeal to you, en- 
treating your interference, and trusting that you 
will see fit, on a consideration of the whole sub- 
ject, to advise the withholding of Her Majesty’s 
sanction to the 27th section of the Tax Ordi- 
nance, and thus rescue us from the further in- 
fliction of the Capitation Tax.” 


Wedo not yet know how many signatures 
have been obtained to this Memorial, but, 
judging from the discontent the measure has 
created, we have no doubt they will comprise 
nearly every individual entitled to — 
that appertains to the class most oppresse 
by the measure. 

We will take this opportunity of informing 
our friends in the me of British Guiana, 
that we on this side shall use our utmost 
influence to further the views of the Peti- 
tioners against the re-imposition of the tax. 

THE SLAVE-TRADE. 
Apprtronat Petitions from Jamaica against 
the slave-trade to Cuba have been recently pre- 
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sented to Parliament. One of these to the 
House of Lords, the second to the House of 
Commons, were duly presented, through the 
kind offices of Lord Brougham and Mr. 
Charles Buxton, respectively, the petitioners 
having forwarded the same to us, We sub- 
join a copy. 


“To the Honorable the Commons of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland in 
Parliament assembled— 

‘The humble Petition of the undersigned, 
consisting of the congregation of the Presbyte- 
rian and Baptist denominations assembling for 
divine worship at Port Maria, and other inhabi- 
tants of the parish of St. Mary, in the Island of 
Jamaica, assembled at a public meeting called 
for the purpose of expressing their sentiments 
on the present state of the slave-trade, as con- 
tinued by Spain, more especially in connection 
with the Island of Cuba— 

*‘ Humbly sheweth, That a period of about fifty 
years has elapsed since the Government of Great 
Britain, nobly distinguishing itself among civi- 
lized nations by yielding to its deep conviction of 
the injustice and cruelty of the slave-trade, 
decreed its extinction ; and, for the accom plish- 
ment of so just and humane an object, aban- 
doned all participation in the degrading com- 
merce, and entered into solemn treaties with the 
Governments of other nations for its entire sup- 
pression. 

“That, after many years of delay, the Go- 
vernment of the Brazils has so far fulfilled the 
terms of the treaty entered into with the British 
Government, as to close its ports against any 
vessel employed in the slave-trade. 

“That, at the present time, Spain alone, in 
defiance of solemn treaties, and in spite of the 
sum of 400,000. well and truly paid by the 
British Government to indemnify her for any 
loss sustained in consequence of the abandon- 
ment of the unholy trade, still persists in carry- 
ing it on, and that with increased atrocity; in- 
volving a fearful sacrifice of human life and ac- 
cumulated suffering to the defenceless and inno- 
cent objects of their cupidity. 

“That the influx of African slaves to the 
Spanish colony of Cuba in particular has 
greatly increased within the last few years. 
That British vessels of war seldom capture a 
slaver, although vessels laden with slaves have 
been known to approach our shores. 

“That the effect of the continuance of the 
slave-trade by Spain is to give a powerful impe- 
tus to kidnapping and every species of violence and 
fraud on the continent of Africa, thus retarding 
and obstructing the progress of civilization, and 
perpetuating domestic strife, crime, and barba- 
rism; also to subject vast numbers of unoffend- 
ing fellow-creatures to the living death of the 
middle passage ; and then, if they survive the 
pestilential atmosphere of the slave-ship, it is 
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only to be under the power of those whose tender 
mercies are cruel. 

“The further effect of the slave-trade is to 
give an advantage in the markets of the world 
to the produce of the manstealer and oppressor 
above that enjoyed by men who honestly pay 
their labourers their hire, and who are unable 
successfully to compete with their fraudulent 
antagonist. 

‘That the emancipated labourers of this co- 
lony are, to a great extent, deprived of profita- 
ble employment in producing the staple articles 
ofcommerce usually exported from this island, 
great numbers of estates having abandoned cul- 
tivation on account of the unremunerative price of 
such produce, and the great demand for such that 
has been produced by slave-labour : thus, on all 
classes of British subjects in this colony injury is 
inflicted, and, by all, loss is sustained. 

** That the proud name which Britain has ac- 
quired amongst the nations of the earth for hu- 
manity and the love of justice, may never be tar- 
nished by any course of policy or expedfency 
which would allow the oppressed African to pray 
to her for deliverance in vain; that the man- 
stealer, the murderer, and the slave-master, may 
find no toleration under British laws; and that 
the friends of the slave, and the defender of the 
helpless, may not seek the redress of wrongs in 
vain; must be the earnest desire of all true 
Britons, and of all loyal subjects of the British 
Crown. 

‘¢ Your Petitioners, therefore, most humbly pray, 
that, upon these representations, the Government 
of Great Britain, instead of allowing the extinc- 
tion of a detested traffic to be indefinitely post- 
poned by Spanish perfidy and persistence in 
wrong, will use such means as may prove effec- 
tual in inducing Spain to observe the treaties she 
has entered into to discontinue the slave-trade; 
a course of proceeding which your Petitioners 
humbly submit is claimed by consistency, jus- 
tice, humanity, and religion. 

«« And your Petitioners will ever pray.” 
** Signed by 1120.” 

We may remark that the Right Honorable 
the Earl of Shaftesbury also presented one 
from certain of the inhabitants of Jamaica, 
which he took the opportunity of supporting 
in a brief but energetic speech. 


THE WEST-INDIAN LABOUR 
QUESTION. 
THE proposed new scheme of immigration 
from Africa has been set on foot upon the 
ey or of there being a want of labour 
inthe West Indies. We have often asserted, 
upon what we believed to be competent tes- 
timony, that this was a false cry. There 
would be a “want of labour” in the agri- 
cultural districts of this country, if the 
farmers were to fix the price of wages, irre- 
spective of the law of supply and demand ; if 
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after bargaining for the performance of so 
much work for so much money, they were to 
litigate with the labourer on the score of tne 
amount of work done, and if they hada bench of 
magistrates, whose decisions on appeals of this 
kind were invariably in favour of the farmer, 
irrespective of the merits of the case ; if, above 
all, when Saturday night came, the farmer 
either would not pay his men the whole of 
their wages, or put off the payment to his 
own convenience ; if, in a word, he were to 
do what the West-Indian sugar farmer does. 
And who could blame the labourer if, under 
these circumstances, and having every facility 
for so doing, he repaired to some patch of 
waste land, and cultivated it for his own 
benefit, or sought to employ his time more 
advantageously, by working for himself than 
for the farmer. We have no wish to preju- 
dice the case inst the planter, but we 
must not—as advocates of the emancipated 
wage we in our colonies—lose sight of the 
act that they are systematically stigma- 
tized-as an idle, worthless set of “‘ animalized 
human beings,” having no thought for the 
morrow, and retrograding fast. Let us then 
do our part towards enlightening the public 
mind on this subject. 

The Creole, a newspaper ably conducted 
and edited by a coloured man, published at 
Georgetown, Demerara, British Guiana, has 
been for some months past defending the 
peasantry against the wholesale attacks which 
have been made upon them, and also in re- 
pudiating the alleged necessity for immigra- 
tion. e extract the following passages 
from some extremely able leaders that have 
appeared in that journal, and recommend 
our readers to take note of them for use as 
necessity may arise. We call their especial 
attention to the passages we have italicised : 


* Certainly, we do not pretend to know more 
about the affairs of the planters than they know 
themselves. We are willing to take informa- 
tion on those affairs from their own lips; and we 
learn from them, that after all the waste of 
public money, after the miseries that have been 
entailed upon the industrious poor for the supply 
of funds, the planters’ sugar estates are pretty 
much in the same condition that they were in 
before a dollar was expended. So far, then, as 
the so-called mainstay of the colony is concerned, 
the product has been incommensurate with the 
expenditure. The colony has been spending 
hundreds of thousands of dollars for the intro- 
duction of people intended for the special benefit 
of the planters, who have, after all, been unable 
to derive any benefit whatever; but the people 
themselves have been benefited, and thus the 
colony has only the satisfaction of having been 
allowed the privilege of paying for improving 
the condition of a certain number of the subjects 
of the Queen of Portugal, of the East-India 
Company, and latterly of the Celestial Empire. 
A course originally dictated by the gross selfish 
ness of a dominant party has only resulted in a 
measure of purely quixotic generosity. 
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** But if immigration be really a necessity of 
the country, and it is not necessary that we 
should dispute the statement, whose fault is it? 
We are told that it is because the Creole peasantry 
have deserted the cultivation of the soil. To 
some extent this is true, although not to the ex- 
tent to be inferred from the way in which the 
planters generally are wont to express themselves 
on the subject. We admit that many of the former 
slaves who cultivated the estates now cultivate their 
own lands, and have left a vacuum to be filled up. 
We admit that the country has its complement 
of idlers and vagrants ; and what country under 
the sun has not? And making every allowance 
for these causes of deficiency, we feel ourselves at 
liberty still to admit that there are instances of 
defection not to be accounted for on either the 
one ground or the other. It is true that many 
of the people might give more of their time to 
the estates, and that others who have betaken 
themselves to other, and perhaps less remunera- 
tive pursuits, might have remained in the field; 
and it is customary with some persons to attri- 
bute the falling off here, as in every other case, 
to the laziness of the negro race, a summary way 
of disposing of the question, and of serving other 
purposes too, which, we dare say, is quite satis- 
factory to the accusers, as it absolves them from 
all blame of having been instrumental in pro- 
ducing their own embarrassments. But al- 
though the truth may be distasteful to them, and 
not at all consistent with the character assumed 
by them, we say that they have to thank them- 
selves principally for the extensive desertion of 
their estates of which they complain on the part of 
the Creole peasantry. Itis necessary only to refer 
to the unconciliating and arbitrary treatment with 
which the people were met immediately after the 
extinction of Slavery—treatment eminently calcu- 
lated to arouse their suspicions, and to drive them 
into an extravagant assertion of their newly-ac- 
quired freedom. The demeanour of the people 
was not all that their best friends could desire to 
witness; but, on the other hand, the conduct of the 
planters was such as might have been suggested by 
their own worst enemies. They allowed it to be 
seen that the spirit of the slaveholder, if operating 
in a different manner, was stillin operation. They 
disdained to conciliate men who had been so re- 
cently their own chattels. They persuaded them- 
selves that centuries of thraldom had indeed ren- 
dered the negro what they represented him to be, 
a thing without a mind, and destitute of the 
power of resistance ; and when they were undeceived 
by his restiveness, they combined against him to 
reduce him to their own terms ; they madly de- 
stroyed his food in the ground and the shelter over 
his head, in order to compel him to submit to those 
terms. Could they have adopted a surer mode of 
driving the people from their estates? We should 
think not. But when the necessary result of their 
own proceedings were brought about, they were the 
first to complain, and then the colony at large, in- 
cluding the people whom they had injured, were 
compelled to find the means of repairing their 
errors, by embarking ina costly and ruinous sys- 
tem of immigration. The immigrants were thus 
introduced to punish the Creole labourers for their 
stubbornness, and to restore the sinking fortunes of 
the planters. They have been the means of effect- 
ing the first object, for their cost has kept the 
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whole community burdened: with taxation; but, 
on the shewing of the planters themselves, the ex- 
pedient has signally failed in regard to the second 
object. The immigrants have, in large numbers, 
followed the example of the Creoles, and left the 
plantations ; and those who have adhered to the cul- 
tivation of the soil, on account of stringent regu- 
lations peculiur to their case, have been unpro- 
ductive to the planter, if we are to take the 
statement of the planter as worthy of credit. It 
would appear, therefore, that the ruin which the 
planters so loudly predict for themselves, as the 
consequence of not having ‘immigration, is just as 
likely to result to them under a continuance of the 
system of immigration into which they have 
plunged the colony. 


The same journal, but of a later date, has 
_ the following on the ruinous legislation of 
the planting interest : 


‘** Had early measures for facilitating the ac- 
quisition of small holdings by the people on secure 
tenures, at a low cost, in the neighbourhood of the 
plantations, been adopted by the planters, instead 
of driving them to purchase abandoned lands in 
the remote parts of the colony ; had economy been 
observed in the management of the public resources’; 
had the duties on imported provisions and clothing 
been reduced. instead of being so enormously aug- 
mented, from the mad theory that, by rendering a 
considerable amount of industry necessary to ob- 
tain a mere subsistence, they would make the 
people more industrious, forgetting that thus dis- 
couraging a taste for the gomforts of civilized life 
by making them as dear as possible, would cause 
the people to forego the indulgences which they 
otherwise would have coveted; had the one-thou- 


sandth part of the money squandered away in in- | 


troducing ‘idolatrous and sensual Hindoos into 
the colony, fresh from the worship of Juggernaut 
and the stews of Calcutta and Madras, to whom 
may be fairly attributed a considerable amount of 
the demoralization the Creoles; we say, if the 
one-thousandth part of the money so extrava- 
gantly and recklessly lavished had been expended 
by way of premiums to such of the native popu- 
lation as could produce not only ‘ industrial certi- 
ficates,’ but also certificates from ministers of 
religion for regular attendance at some place of 
worship, and for attending to the education of 
their children, our planter legislature would have 
been spared the disgrace and mortification of being 
refused a guarantee for a loan for the importation 
of labourers to save the colony from ruin; for 
the native labourers would have had no cause to 
abandon the plantations as they have been com- 

led to do by the suicidal line of policy which 

as been pursued towards them. And instead 
of the Governor having the disagreeable task of 
informing Her Majesty’s Government that the 
people are ‘idle, irregular, and extravagant in 
their habits,’ it would have fallen to his lot to 
represent them as Sir H. E. F. Young did when 
he was Government Secretary of this colony. 
‘ Looking around me,’ said Sir Henry, ‘ what do 
I see? The spectacle of a peasantry patient of 
labour, respectful to their superiors, subordinate 
to the magistrate, obedient to the laws, content 
with the obscure walk in life in which Providence 
has placed them, and finding in it as much, if 
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not more of happiness than belongs to any more 

exalted position of society. . . This rational 
acquiescence with their lot does not degenerate— 
does not sink them into inactivity. They 
are still emulous to improve their moral and 
physical condition, eager to learn, retentive of 
improvement, industrious to acquire, careful of 
their gains, and sober in the enjoyment of them. 
Would to heaven the peasantry all over the world 
was as meritorious as in Guiana! I confess 
myself to be astonished at the few exceptions 
which can by any possibility be established 
against the general features of the picture which, 
albeit with weak colouring, I have feebly drawn. 

‘* «We might have expected that vice and idle- 
ness would have been the prevailing character- 
istics of the people, for they are the natural weeds 
of our common nature, and they are the oft- 
repeated predictions of practical men in years 
gone by; and, indeed, it must be admitted that 
their opposites—virtue and industry—are in 
general nurtured only by a long course of moral 
and religious training.’ 

**Such was the testimony publicly borne to 
the exemplary character of the native labourers 
of this colony before the Combined Court of 
British Guiana in 1841. But the concluding 
observations of Sir Henry will shew that even 
then there were not wanting persons who 
aspersed the native labourers. Frese,’ said that 
gentleman, ‘ who think that the morality of the 
people has deteriorated of late—that the peopleare 
more vicious, more frequently guilty of crime— 
are hasty in their conclusions, and superficial in 
the grounds on which they rest their judgment. 
The apparent increase of crime is attributable to 
causes of which the native population of this 
country are innocent.’ 

‘‘When it is considered that by the same 
Court before which this testimony was borne a 
Bill for raising a loan for immigration and other 
purposes, not exceeding 400,0007., was enacted, 
it will be perceived that the stream, by which 
both the character of the people and the prospe- 
rity of the colony were to be swept away, had 
then begun to flow.” 


In another leader this same journal thus 
vindicates the labourers against the charge 
of idleness brought against them : 


“We advised the legislature and the planters 
to adopt a conciliatory course towards the native 
labourers, and to hold out to them the same 
a inducements to return to plantation 
abour which they lavish on immigrants to in- 
duce them to migrate to the colony. Having 
said this much, we imagined that our work on 
the subject was done; but some people are 
afflicted with an itch for abusing the Creole 
labourers, and the Editor alluded to is one of 
them. His remarks on Saturday last have in- 
duced us to return to the subject. 
w.°* The Creole labourers are charged with a want 
of steady industry. The truth of this charge may 
be admitted to a very limited extent ; but it is true, 
also, and a fact which none but the people’s worst 
enemies will attempt to deny, that gangs of Creole 
labourers often resort to estates for work, and are 
told there is no work for them, having to return to 


their houses and bestow their labour on their own 


grounds. 
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~ They are also taunted with ‘want of habits 
of industry.” The fact of their having purchased 
so many abandoned estates at the enormous prices 
of 50,000 dollars, 30,000 dollars, Jc. §c., and 
lands from 200 dollars to 800 dollars per acre, 
— the assertion of their want of industrious 
its. There are in the possession of the people 
over a hundred settlements and villages, many of 
these formed of entire plantations, such as Victoria, 
Buxton, Den Amstel, §c., and others of parts of 
plantations. Were these estates presented to the 
labourers? Were they not purchased by them 
above the intrinsic value? Charge such a people 
with want of industry! And what drove the 
people to purchase these abandoned estates? To 
this question an English gentleman shall reply. 
* Few owners of the soil could be prevailed upon 
to sell small portions of land to the labourers, 
and their only means of obtaining it was by 
combining among themselves to purchase the 
whole of some large estates that had been aban- 
doned, or were in the market for sale, and to 
divide them in allotments. This was effected, 
houses were built, and hence the origin of free 
i and of townships.’ The plantain walks 
on a large number of the estates had been broken 
up. This wanton act of aggression was seen by 
the people in its true light; and, to remedy the 
evils of scarcity and dear food which threatened 
them, as well as to avoid other apprehended acts 
of cy er they resolved, if possible, to obtain 
lands of their own. 

* And now, with ote to the high rate of 
wages which, it was alleged, was demanded by 
the people, by which immigration was rendered 
necessary. e contend, that if half the enor- 
mous sums of money (and we believe, if every 
thing is taken into consideration, not less than 
700,0007. or 800,0007. have been expended on the 
mad scheme) were expended on the native labour- 
ers, both planters and labourers would have this 
day been ‘ placed on the pinnacle of happiness, 
instead of being the spectacle of poverty and 
wretchedness,’ to borrow the Editor’s glowing 
description of a state of things which is the natu- 
ral fruit of severe and stringent laws and crush- 
ing taxation.” 


The Editor, ina yet more recent article, 


Commission of Inquiry appointed by Gover- 
nor Barkly in 1850, and whose report, we 
regret to say, exercised a most baleful in- 
fluence over the minds of the Dutch Com- 
mission nominated by the King of Holland 
to report upon the policy and the manner of 
effecting emancipation in the Dutch colonies. 

The Editor says : ; 

** Now, in the same year, 1850, in which the 
Commissioners sent in their gloomy statement, 
plantation Aberdeen, in Essequibo, was reported 
as abandoned. In that same year it was pur- 
chased by a number of labourers—some twenty- 
five, we understand—in fifty shares. It was at 
once put into cultivation, and has, in each sub- 
sequent year, yielded a crop sufficient to cover 





their expenses and give a handsome profit ; and | 
last year Nery they turned out 1282 barrels of 
sugar and 13,828 gallons of rum, the largest 
crop made since the property came into their | 
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possession. They have done this under the 
seemnnent of one of their own body, without 
capital, beyond the — afforded them by a 
few friends in Water Street; and without any 
addition whatever to the machinery that was 
abandoned in 1850. Ask one of our planter 
law-makers about the Aberdeen people. He will 
answer you with a sneer, ‘Oh, they are a par- 
cel of squatters and idlers.’ 

** Again: there is, up the Demerara river, 
an estate, Strick-en-Heuvel, which was aban- 
doned some thirty years ago. Shortly after the 
emancipation it was purchased, in luxuriant 
bush, by a few of the labourers who were insanely 
driven from plantation Boel. Air, when this 
estate was under the at torneyship of the present 
Chief Justice, and before it came into the pos- 
session of its late liberal-minded proprietor. 
Well, Strick-en-Heuvel was redeemed by its pur- 
chasers from forest, and is now under good and 
extensive cane cultivation, with a cattle-mill, 
and all the appliances for making a moderate 
rep of sugar, three barrels being the quantity 
daily manufactured in crop time. In 1853 we 
were presented by the see pe proprietor, Mr. 
Soley Le Black, with a box of sugar of very fine 
quality, manufactured on the estate; and we 
learn that considerable improvements have been 
since made, not only in the extent of the culti- 
vation, but also in the process of manufacture.” 


ee 


THE WEST INDIES. 
BRITISH GUIANA. 


Our latest advices fro this colony relate to 
the general discontent manifested by the 
labouring class} against the istration 
Ordinance, the tax which has just been 
re-imposed for another year, in spite of a 
strong opposition in the Combined Court. 
We observe, that foremost amongst the advo- 
cates of this oppressive measure has been the 
editor of the Royal Gazette, whose ire was 
excited, in the first instance, against the Me- 
morial which the Committee of the British 
and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society addressed, 
on the subject of the ordinance, to the Right 
Hon. H. Labouchere. Opponents who lose 
temper are apt generally to do so at the ex- 
nse of their consistency and their logic. 
ence it was not surprising that this cham- 
pion of unrighteousness and oppression 
should commence by misrepresenting the 
views and allegations of the Committee, and 
then proceed to reason upon the premises 
he a7 established, until he floundered into 
a slough of false conclusions. We were 
to find that, in the Rev. Joseph Kettley, he 
found an unsparing opponent, and one who 
did not fear to accept the challenge published 
in the Gazette, to prove the statements set 
forth in our Memorial. When a man is pub- 
licly charged with falsehood and misrepre- 
sentation, in a public cause, he has only one 
course to pursue, namely, to establish his 
allegations upon trustworthy evidence, and 
thus leave upon his accuser the burden of 
“falsehood and misrepresentation.” This 
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Mr. Kettley has done in the most conclusive 
manner, and in so doing has rendered great 
service to the class amongst whom he labours, 
The editor of the Gazette having been re- 
duced to silence, we may leave him to writhe 
under the ignominy of so shameful a defeat. 
As to the oppressive character of the or- 
dinance, our statements do not appear to have 
been in the least exaggerated. We are in 
aa of information on this head which 
justifies all we have asserted of the tax 
falling with especial severity on those least 
able to bear the burden. e furnish addi- 
tional proof of this fact, as contained in the 
letter of a correspondent to whom we had 
addressed inquiries, with a view of avoiding 
dependence on only one source of informa- 
tion. Our correspondent writes thus : 


‘* Demerara, July 25, 1857. 

** Dear Srr,—I duly received yours of June 
16, but not in time to reply by the return mail. 
Iam not in a position to furnish you with any 
oo ‘facts’ against the poll-tax law here. 

he whole thing is so bad in principle, and in its 
operation and tendencies among the people, that 
itis difficult to adduce individual cases of hard- 
ship and distress. They were so many and so 
much alike, that only the personal sufferers and 
their immediate connections are likely to have 
distinct recollection of particular cases. One 
case, in“which I was specially concerned, may, I 
have little doubt, serve as a sample of many 
more. He is a well-doing, industrious man, 
with a sickly wife and a large family, some of 
them, it is true, grown up, but they are no great 
help to the poor man; rather the contrary. Bein 
in the house about the beginning of the year, 
was led, from the appearances of poverty there, 
to ask whether he had taken out his registration 
ticket, or, as they say, ‘paid for his head.’ 
He said he had not, and stated how sickness 
and other unavoidable causes of poverty had pre- 
vented him from doing so. I advised him to go 
at once to the District Registrar, to whom he 
was well known, and acquaint him with his cir- 
cumstances, and ask his forbearance for a month 
or two. <A few weeks after this, 1 learned that 
this man, among others, had been sentenced to pay 
a fine of twelve dollars, or else go to the jail (sea- 
wall) for two months. His friends collected the 
money among them, to save him fromjail. ‘This 
man had never in his life been before a magis- 
trate on any charge, except for retiring to the 
bush in the time of the “apprenticeship.’ But, 
on inquiry I learned that he had not gone to 
speak to the Registrar, as I had advised him, 
and that his name had been given in by an in- 
former to that functionary in a list of defaulters. 
Of course I cannot explain on what grounds this 

r man (and many others) was fined twelve 

ollars with costs, and not five dollars, or any 

other amount not less than that. ‘ The discre- 
tion of the Court’ regulated these exactions. 

Then, it was by no means an uncommon thing 
for persons who had duly taken out their regis- 
tration tickets to have the trouble and annoy- 
ance of attending the Court, perhaps half a 
dozen miles or more away from their homes, to 
answer a charge of not having taken out these 
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tickets. I knew of several cases in which people 
were irritated by annoying mistakes of that 


“There can be no doubt that numbers who 
were sent to the ‘sea-wall’ as defaulters for 
their ‘ head-tax,’ never returned to their homes. 
I was personally acquainted with only one who 
died in jail while undergoing his sentence for 
having failed to pay that tax. But I had occa- 
sion to go to the temporary hospital, in which 
the people from the ‘ wall’ were treated during 
the prevalence of cholera, and one of the nurses 
—a very intelligent young man—told me that 
many of the ‘ head-tax people’ had died there. 

** But besides these and other hardships re- 
sulting from the operation of this obnoxious 
measure, I deem its inevitable tendency to cause 
heartburnings and much bad feeling among the 
people to be one of its greatest evils, if not the 
greatest. 

“ The outcry against the law was general, yet, 
for all that, there were found, among the people 
themselves, persons who, for the share of the 
fines, became informers. That must create bad 
feeling, and have a demoralizing effect. 

** The law presses hardest upon the labourin 
population, especially upon the poorer—and, 
perhaps, in many instances, upon the more im- 
provident of that class—from whom the same 
amount is exacted as from the wealthiest in the 
colony. This has engendered an ill feeling among 
them towards all who happen to be above that 
class, and especially A all who ae to 
be ‘not a’ we own colour.’ Yes, by the Creole 
"oe aa generally it is considered and felt to 

a law to punish and keep down the black 
people. And I seriously believe that, as a sequel 
to the unfortunate affair of February 1856, it 
has done much to sour the minds of the black 
people against those who have always been, and 
still are, their true friends; and to make them 
look upon all the white people in the colony as 
inimical to the interests of the Creole population. 
They think that, of course, the white people all 
have plenty of money, and that this law, which 
taxes the poor black man two dollars, and the 
rich white man the same two dollars, is intended 
to oppress the black man and keep him down. 
I have heard them so express their feelings re- 
garding the head-tax, once and again. 

“T will just remark further, that the ten- 
dency of this law is to make the minds of the 
people thoroughly disaffected towards ‘ the powers 
that be ;’ and, right or wrong, the impression is 
general, that the measure is wholly and entirely 
a Government measure: in fact, that it is the 
Governor's own law; that he was the maker of 
it, and is consequently the author of all the evils 
that have resulted from its operation. 

‘**] hardly expect that this year’s tax ordi- 
nance will be disallowed; but I feel almost sure 
that the efforts made against it now will have 
the effect of preventing the obnoxious tax from 
being imposed next year. 

‘A petition was sent in against it, from this 
district, to the Combined Court here; and had 
our example been generally followed by ministers 
and people in other localities, I think we might 
have saved you the trouble you are now kindly 
taking in our behalf. However, it is rhaps 
well to keep hold of our old friends, by affording 
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them, from time to time, occasions for the exercise 
of their wonted friendship.” 

We leave this subject for the present, but 
meanwhile shall spare no effort to procure 
additional information to submit to Govern- 
ment, with a view to obtain the suppression 
of the obnoxious enactment. 











Avbertisements. 


BOSTON NATIONAL ANNUAL ANTI-SLAVERY 
BAZAAR. 


THE twenty-fourth Annual Anti-Slavery 
Bazaar will be held in Boston, United States, 
during next Christmas week, for the purpose 


of raising funds to sustain the operations of 


the American Anti-Slavery Society, which 
includes a large majority of the earliest, 
ablest, most eloquent, and devoted Aboli- 
tionists. I'rom its commencement it imposed 
no sectarian tests; its ‘members are of all 
shades of religious and political opinions; and 
it welcomes every one to the work who feels 
for the slave, and is willing to labour for the 
removal of the giant iniquity of Slavery. 
Whilst the members of the American Anti- 
Slavery Society give extensive assistance to 
fugitive slaves, their main efforts are exerted 
to produce that enlightenment and change of 
public opinion so essentially necessary to 
abolish Slavery itself, and thus only, as 

roved in the case of British West-Indian 
Slavery, can its overthrow be accomplished. 
Nor have they laboured in vain. They have 
aroused their countrymen, till the subject of 
Slavery is now the all-absorbing question in 
every circle or association, whet er social, 
political, financial, or religious. 

In their report of the Bazaar held last 
year the Committee say : 

“The receipts of this twenty-third Anti- 
Slavery Bazaar are 5250 dollars, an advance 
on any 9 cag year of several hundred dol- 
lars, us, in spite of bad weather, an in- 
sufficient Hall, and a recent election, the Ame- 
rican Anti-Slavery Society is sustained more 
strongly than ever, to lead through the 
coming year the van of that national move- 
ment against Slavery which it began a quar- 
ter of a century ago. 

“We rejoice as aforetime, wishing it were 
a thousand-fold greater, to place the whole 
result of our effort at the disposition of the 
American Anti-Slavery Society, not because 
it is the first in chronological order, nor 
because it is the parent of all the rest, nor 
because it is our Society, successful beyond 
hope or precedent. Such reasons are in- 
fantile, senile, partisan, sectarian, selfish. 
But we raise for that Society thiz insufficient 
offering of all we can, (earnest of more here- 
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after) because it seeks not itself—because it 
is without prejudice of race, sect, sex, or 
clime—because it has, on the subject of 
Slavery, the truth, the whole truth, and is 
not ashamed or afraid to proclaim it at every 
risk and cost, as only able to make free— 
because it, of all the institutions of the land, 
has no union with slaveholders—because it 
counts slave and master as equal—and because 
it frowns alike on bloody despotism and 
bloody insurrection. In fine, we pay our 
mite into the treasury of the American So- 
ciety, because it advocates immediate liberty 
for the slaves ; because it never postpones its 
holy purpose till after election, or after ordi- 
nation, or after to-morrow, but declares now 
is the time ‘to proclaim liberty to the cap- 
tive,’ and to wipe out the foul blot of Ame- 
rican slavery. 

‘The assistance which has been sent from 
Great Britain in past years has not only been 
useful in aiding the funds, but has cheered 
the hearts of those devoted friends of the 
slave, who have for twenty-three successive 
years upheld this Bazaar. 


“Contributions are again solicited from 
the anti-slavery public of Great Britain, and 
will be received till the middle of October by 
the following ladies, viz. 


Bath - - - = Mrs. Cotteral. 

Belfast - Miss Ireland, Royal Insti- 
tution. 

Birkenhead - - Mrs. O’Brien. 

Birmingham - - Mrs.HarryHunt, Edgbaston 

Bolton, Lancashire Miss Abbott. 

Bradford, Yorks. - Mrs. T. F. Bird, 3 Hust- 


lers’-terrace. 
Bridgwater - - Miss Metford. 
Bristol- - - - Mrs. H. Thomas, 2 George- 
street. 
Chelmsford - - Mrs. Johns. 
Cork - - - - The Misses Jennings. 
Do. - - - = Mrs. Dowden Allman. 
Crewe - - - - Mrs. N. Worsdell. 
Derby - - - - Miss Hutton. 
Dublin - - - - Miss Bruce, Glennageragh 
House, Dalkey. 
Do. - - - - Mrs. Edmundson, 35 Capel 


street. 

Do. - - - - The Misses Haughton, 35 
Eccles-street. 

Do. - = = = Mrs. Thomas Hutton, 118, 
Summer-hill. 


‘Dublin’ - - - The Misses Lloyd, Monks- 
town-hill, Kingstown. 
Do. - = - = Miss Townsend, Flower- 


grove, Rochestown-ave- 
nue, Dalkey. 

Do. - - = = Mrs. Webb, 176 Great 
Brunswick-street. 

Edinburgh - - Mrs. J.Wigham, 5 Gray-st. 

Do. - - = = Mrs, M‘Laren, Newington 
House. 

Do. - - = = Miss Black, 38 Drummond- 
place. 

Do. - - = = Mrs. Alexander, 4 St. Vin- 
cent-street. 














Edinburgh 
Do. - 
Do. - 
Do. - 
Do. - 


Do. - 
Do. - 





Do. - 
Do. - 
Do. = 
Do. - 

Do. - 
Halifax 

Do. = 


Do. bans 
Hull - 


Leeds - 
Do. - 


Liverpool 
Do. - 
Do. - 

London 


Do. - 





Do. - 

Do. 
end 
oo. = 

Do. - 


“Oxford - 
Perth - 





Nottingham 
D 
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Isle of Wight - 
Kidderminster 


Leigh, Lancashire 


Maidstone, Kent - 
Manchester 


Northfleet, Graves- 
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Mrs. Berry, Rosefield Cot- 
tage, Portobello. 

Mrs. Dr. Guthrie, 1 Salis- 
bury-road. 

Mrs. Dr. Ritchie, 19 Salis- 
bury-road. 

Misses Terrot, 19 Northum- 
berland-street. 

Mrs. Lowe, 30 Minto-street. 

Miss Smith, 2 Hope Park. 

Mrs. Mushet, 33 Nicholson- 
street. 

Mrs. Armour, 18 Buccleugh 
place. 

Mrs. Stephenson, Grange- 
villa. 

Mrs. Berry, Rosefield Cot- 

Portobello. 

The Misses Davis. 

Miss C. Paton. 

Miss W. Smeal. 

Mrs. Dr, Nicholl, Royal 
Observatory. 

Mrs. Samuel R. Brown, 8 
Windsor-terrace. 

Mrs. Robert Smith, 15 
Woodside-terrace. 

Mrs. Templeton, 38 Hill- 
street, Garnet-hill. 
Mrs. James Couper, View- 
field, Campsie Junction. 
Mrs. William White, 13 
White Vale-street. 

Mr. John Smith, 3 Brigh- 
ton-place, New City-road 

Mrs. John Knox, 32 St 
Vincent-crescent. 

Mrs. Joseph Thorp, South- 
wood-end. = 

Mrs. Geo. Edwards, Light- 
cliff. 

Miss Bracken, George-st. 

Mrs. Seaton, 30Whitefriar- 


te. 

ui. Kell. 

Miss Talbot. 

Mrs. Armistead. 

Mrs. J. Lupton, 1 Blen- 
heim-terrace. 

Miss Anne Fletcher. 

Mrs. Banks, Myrtle-street. 

Mrs. Powell, 113 Field-st. 

Mrs. Steinthal. 

Misses Massie, Upper Clap- 
ton. 

Mrs. Reid, 21 York-ter- 
race, ent’s-park. 

Mrs. Woodward. 

Miss Whitelegge, 130 Or- 
mond-street. 

Mrs. F. Bishop. 


Newcastle-on-Tyne Mrs. John Mawson. 


Mrs. J. Drewry. 


; Miss Esther Sturge 


Mrs. W. Enfield. 

Mrs. Booth Eddison. 
Mrs. Turner, Lentonfield. 
Mrs. Hemmings. 

Miss Grant. 
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Pontypool - - = Mrs. Davies. 
— a eet Abbott. 
i -.- = . J. Huntly. 
Do - -"%- = ren 2 Wellington- 


Redruth, Cornwall Mis. Bellows. 
Sheffield - - - Mrs. Hincks. 
Southampton - = Mrs.Harman and MrsClark 
Waterford- - - Miss Waring. 


ROCHESTER ANTI-SLAVERY BAZAAR. 
(AMERICA. ) 

**T have a high opinion of Frederick Douglass 
and his efforts. His paper is doing a very good 
work.” —T7he Hon. C. Sumner. 

WHEN soliciting Contributions for the An- 
nual Bazaar, which the Rochester Anti- 
Slavery Society has originated, it seems de- 
sirable to inform contributors of the objects 
to which the funds thus raised are applied. 
We may, therefore, state that money realized 
by the Bazaar sales is devoted to spreading 
anti-slavery information throughout the 
United States, and aiding fugitive slaves 
on their way to Canada. This is the only 
Ladies’ Society which makes help to fugi- 
tives a part of its duties : it isin communica- 
tion with the Gentlemen’s Vigilance Come 
mittee at New York, and with a Society in 
Canada, and is well situated for carrying out 
this object, the City of Rochester being 
within a few miles of Lake Ontario, on the 
Erie Canal, in the direct route from the re- 

ion of Southern bondage to the land of 

ritish freedom. 

To keep before the public intelligence of 


The Misses Morton. 





the evil of Slavery the Society arranges for . 


Lectures, and contributes annually to sustain 
Frederick Douglass’ Paper, a weekly anti- 
slavery journal of great ability, published in 
Rochester, and the organ of the coloured 
people of the United States. It is the only 
newspaper in America owned and edited by 
a coloured man, who was once a slave: and 
its own intrinsic merit, as well as the interest 
of the abolition cause generally, requires 
that, above every other anti-slavery journal, 
it should be sustained. Its great object, next 
to the emancipation of the slave, is the ele- 
vation of the free coloured Americans, on 
whom it inculeates self-exertion, self-reliance, 
and mental culture, as essential instrumen- 
talities towards their attaining a right position 
in society. The paper also strives to remove 
the many disgraceful disabilities, social and 
political, by which the coloured people are 
oppressed. 

Some of the articles mentioned in the Ba- 
zaar Reports as commanding a ready sale 
are as follows:—Materials for children’s 
dresses unmade ; aprons and pinafores of all 
kinds made up; baby linen, with the ex- 
ception of caps; hosiery, worked collars, and 
cuffs ; crochet work of all kinds, ae ow 
knitted edgings; cambric handkerchiefs ; 
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fine Irish linen; boxes of tapes; white 
crochet mats and d’Oyleys; purses and 
balls; needle-books and pincushions of su- 
perior quality; knitted and embroidered 
slippers ; sofa-cushions, and carriage-bags ; 
Honiton-lace; papier maché ornaments ; 
Irish bog oak ornaments ; fancy stationery, 
and water-coloured drawings. 

A complete list of the contents of every 
box, with 
placed at the top of the box. This will save 
the s from being tossed over, and 
thereby injured at the Custom-house, and 
the duties will be estimated at the low va- 
luation. A second list, with Bazaar prices 
marked, may be sent to the Secretary of the 
Rochester Society. It has been desired that 
all should be marked with the name 
of the place whence they ,are sent, to facili- 
tate acknowledging them in the Report of 
the Bazaar. 

Ladies’ Anti-Slavery Societies in aid of 
that of Rochester have been formed during 
the ag year in the following towns: 
Dublin, Liverpool, Birmingham, Derby, Co- 
ventry, Mansfield, Shefield, Rotherham, 
Huddersfield, Doncaster, Wakefield, Barns- 
ley, Bradford, and Halifax. 

Mrs. J. Robberds kindly undertakes to 
forward a box, and will receive collections 
(paid to Liverpool) till the 30th of September, 
1857. Address, High Park Street, Li- 
v t 

he following are the names of those who 
will receive Contributions : 


Aberdeen . Mrs. Brown, 156 Crown-st. 
Arbroath . Mrs. Salmond, Mill Head. 
Barnsley . Mrs. Willan. 


Beckenham, Kent, Rev. Dr. Marsh, (pecuniary 
contributions only.) 
Belfast . 7 . . Miss H: Hincks. 


Birkenhead . . Mrs. I. B. Cooke, Shrews- 
bury-road. 

Birmingham . . “—- Sturge, Wheeley’s- 
hill. 


Do. . . . Mrs. Goodrick, 11 George- 
: street, Edgbaston. 


Bradford . Mrs. Ecroyd. 
a : . . Mrs. Lamb, the Latch. 
ridge of Allan, . 
Scotland Mrs. Blair. 
Bridgewater . Mrs. A. King. 


Bristol . . . «Mrs. R. Charleton, 13 Co- 
tham New-road. 
Chelmsford . . Mrs. Johns, Goldlay House. 
Cork. . . . . The Misses Jennings. 
County of Donegal, Mrs. Young, Culdaff House, 
Carndonagh. 


Coventry - Miss Cash. 
Derby .. . Mrs. Emma Steer. 
.. +.» . Miss Hutton. 
Doncaster . Mrs. Tyte, 11 Priory-place. 


Dublin . . . . Mrs.Studdert,Rathgar Man- 
sion. 


low prices affixed, should be : 
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Dublin . . . Mrs. W. Webb, 8 Dunville- 
avenue, Cullinswood. 


Dundee . . . Mrs. Borwick, Ball-street. 
Edinburgh . . Mrs. Dr. Grey, 5 East Clare 
mont-street. 
Do. . . « Mrs. Marshall, Stead’s-pl., 
Leith-walk. 
Do. ‘ . Mrs. Horsburgh, 18 Buc- 
cleugh-place. 


Do. . . « Miss Leishman,42 Minto-st. 


Evesh é . Miss Davis, Almswood. 
Falkirk . . . Mrs. Hamilton, Old Manse. 
Glasgow. . . . Mrs. Dr. Robson, 2 Queen’s- 
crescent, 
Do. . . . Miss Smith, 62 Kelvin- 
grove-street. 
Greenock . Mrs. Reyburn. 
Halifax . . Mrs. Hargreaves, Lord-st. 
Do. . . Mrs. R. L. Carpenter, Mil- 
ton-place. 
Huddersfield : nl New North- 
road. 
Lancaster . Mrs. Barton, Worthington. 
Leeds .. . Mrs. Thomas Harvey. 
Do . . Mrs. F. Fryer, 14 Briggate. 
Leicester . Mrs. Gittins, Church Gate. 
Do. . . . . Miss Hannah Burgess. 
Liverpool . . . Mrs. J. Robberds, High 
Park-street. 
Do. . . Mrs. Bulley, Grove Park, 
Lodge-lane. 


London . . . Mrs. Dr. Campbell, Taber- 
nacle House, Finsbury. 
Do. . . . . Mrs. Fisher, 187 Strand. 
Do. . . . . Mrs. M. Bowden, 53 Grace- 
church-st, (Free-Labour 
Dépt). 
Miss Claridge, 2 Regent-pl. 


ee wee ew 
East, Regent-square. 

Do. . . . « Mrs. Chalmers, 12 Douglas- 
road, Canonbury. 

Do. . League of Brotherhood Office, 


35 Broad-st. Buildings. 
Do. . . . .« British and Foreign Anti- 

Slavery Office, 27 New 

Broad-street. 


Manchester . Miss S. A. Morris, 53 Fern 
Bank, Cheetham-hill. 

Mansfield . Mrs. M. Adlington, King’s 
Mills. 

Merthyr . . Miss Howell, George Town. 

Montrose . Mrs. Dr. Lawrence. 


Do . ; . « Mrs. McDermott. 
Nottingham Miss Lucy M. Woods. 


Rotherham . . Mrs. G. Taylor, Donside. 
Sheffield . . Mrs. Yeomans, Up. Thorpe.° 
Taunton . . Mrs. Blake, Bishop’s Hull. 


Wakefield . . . Miss Dawson, Chesnut- 
grove, Northgate. 

. Mrs. R. Gaskell, Penketh. 

. Mrs. J.J. Strangman, New- 
town-buildings. 


Warrington . 
Waterford . 


N.B. L. A. Cuamerovzow, New Broad 
Street, will receive names of Subscribers to 
Frederick Douglass’ Paper, 
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